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In the centennial year of Lourdes. . . 


When Karl Barth writes of Marian dogma and cultus as “that 
heresy of the Roman Catholic Church which makes all her other heresies 
understandable,” Catholic theologians rightly question his notion of “heresy,” 
but they will not otherwise challenge the accuracy of his judgment. Nor 
would they want to. For as Barth demonstrates, the Virgin Mary is “prin- 
ciple, prototype, and resumé of the Church;” to such an extent that “that 
Church which renders worship to Mary is bound to conceive of herself as 
she actually did at the Vatican Council.” 


Catholic theologians look on these as works of purest praise. They 
think of the post-apostolic age when Docetist error could only be refuted by 
insisting that Christ drew human flesh from a human mother and by insert- 
ing in the earliest creeds the words “born of the Virgin Mary.” They recall 
second-century Gnostics who would have exalted Christ right out of His 
human nature if the Fathers had not repeated that Mary was no mere chan- 
nel through which Christ passed, but His mother who truly conceived Him. 

Catholics think especially of those glorious fifth-century councils 
when “Mother of God, God-bearer, Theotokos” was the rallying cry of ortho- 
doxy against all who would divide Christ. They recall that in the thirteenth 
century recrudescent Manicheeism was defeated by the practical acceptance 
of God-created matter implied in fingering and meditating on her rosary. 


With Cardinal Newman, theologians look back a short space to 
note that those lands which were loudest in their sixteenth-century denunci- 
ations of the Church for “putting Mary in the place of Christ” have today 
largely abandoned both Mary and Christ ; while the Catholic Church, now as 
then, continues to find Christ, as did the Magi, “with Mary His Mother.” 


Twentieth-century developments in Marian dogma and cultus re- 
peat the traditional pattern. Materialism and idealism both find the miracles 
of Lourdes and the apparitions of Fatima intolerable stumbling-blocks ; while 
“de-mythologization” rings terribly hollow to the ears of those who have 
publicly proclaimed anew their literal faith in our Lady’s Assumption. The- 
ology today in the centennial year of Lourdes will be the stronger the more 
it looks to Mary as model and guide. 
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AUGUST BRUNNER, S.J. 


The gift of self-redemption 


Self-redemption seems to be a contradiction. We need to be 
redeemed because we cannot redeem ourselves. Still in God's 
plan a forced salvation is no salvation at all. He so respects 

our freedom that in His redeeming grace He gives us the power 
to redeem ourselves. It is this gift that only God can give that 
Father Brunner brings into focus. 


“Geschenkte Selbsterlésung,” Stimmen der Zeit, 159 (1056-57), 348-57. 


, the Old Testament we read how 
the people of Israel, hard pressed by 
their enemies, demanded a king “as 
was the custom among other peoples” 
(1 Sam. 8:5). Until this time God 
Himself had been the King of Israel 
and had guided her through His 
judges. And so the request of the 
people betrayed a mistrust of God 
and of His guidance. God said to 
Samuel, “It is not you that the peo- 
ple have thrown off, but me, so that 
I should no longer be their King.” 
Despite the implied mistrust, God 
granted the petition. But in granting 
the petition He arranged that a new 
and more difficult test would fall to 
the lot of Israel, the test of being 
ruled by kings. 

This incident is typical of the way 
God deals with His creatures. He 
honors their wishes; but even as He 
honors them, He incorporates them 
into a new and more exacting plan of 
His own. Thus does God fulfill the 
wishes of His creatures and yet not 
fulfill them, hinder them and yet not 
hinder them. 

Viewed against the background of 
this characteristic way of God’s deal- 
ing with man, original sin appears in 
a new light. Adam and Eve distrusted 
God and His loving designs and de- 
nied Him obedience. They wanted to 
become perfect without God. They 
wanted to fulfill their destiny by 


themselves, with their own resources. 
They wanted to be independent. In- 
dependent as God is—like to God, 
they would be. 

And what did God do? He granted 
their wish. They would be without 
God, at least in their own conscious 
experience. They would have to per- 
fect themselves even as they had de- 
sired. Their special supernatural gifts 
vanished, their confident dealings 
with Him ceased. They no longer 
noticed His presence in their life; 
the vision of their spirit was dulled 
and the power of their heart was 
paralyzed. They were left to them- 
selves. But they were not happy ; they 
were filled with anxiety, and their 
anxiety grew as they perceived that 
they were not equal to the task they 
had asked to perform for themselves. 

But despite the feeling of helpless- 
ness before the task of self-salvation, 
despite the frustration, man can never 
give up trying. He can never give up 
trying to achieve control over the 
strife and disunity deep inside him 
and to be happy in a life of untroubled 
harmony. He is forever trying to 
build his tower so high he can seize 
heaven for himself. But never does he 
succeed (Gen. 11). 

Since man felt unable to achieve 
his salvation by himself, he looked 
for help. Not the kind of help that 
would violate his autonomy, but the 
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kind that would leave him master of 
his work. For this reason he turned 
to the powers of this world, powers 
he could deal with as an independent 
partner. Man stands before the powers 
of this world not as before his Cre- 
ator, but as before great and ineffable 
forces he can somehow control. 

The history of religion and the his- 
tory of Israel show us what these 
powers are. They are such as to give 
man the feeling that his inner conflicts 
have been resolved, that his being is 
secure, that he is superior to all that 
threatens him. 

The first power of this world that 
man seeks is intoxication of any kind. 
What else takes away the inner strife 
so much as this? The history of re- 
ligious enthusiasm in all its forms 
testifies to the attraction of this sub- 
stitute for unity. 

Man also seeks bodily health and 
vigor. He looks for numerous off- 
spring—children to save his activity 
from oblivion. Thus the widespread 
fertility cults which at the same time 
achieve forgetfulness in sexual orgies. 
Riches, too, are sought as a way to 
arrive at power. 

Finally comes the worship of man. 
Man’s awareness of his own gift of 
intellect and of his superiority to the 
material world brings with it a certain 
security and enrichment of his being. 
He becomes identified with the spirit 
of human endeavor and human prog- 
ress. Here lies the secret of the vari- 
ous “culture” religions which have 
found adherents from the very ear- 
liest times. Here is the basis for the 
cults of race, fatherland, humanity. 


Impossible task 


In vain did man look to the powers 
of this world for fulfillment and sal- 
vation. His efforts were forever be- 
ing thwarted, by death if by nothing 
else. There is only one Power which 
always, and in the face of everything, 
wins out—the will of the true God. 
Whoever would achieve salvation 
must always and in every circum- 
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stance have this will on his side. But 
how can man set himself on the side 
of the divine will? 

There is only one way in which 
man can identify himself with an- 
other’s will, and this is the way of 
love. Love brings the persons in love 
together, allows the lover to take over 
the will of the other as his own, 
allows him to judge all things from 
the other’s point of view. If man was 
to achieve his destiny, he had to come 
to God in selfless love, admit that 
His will is always holy, right, and 
good, and accept it as his own. But 
it was precisely at this point that 
man shrank back. Nothing was far- 
ther from his thoughts than selfless 
love. His mind, darkened by the Fall, 
could awaken no love for God but 
only fear. God’s commands were 
threats to his independence and hap- 
piness. God was an obstacle against 
which man battered himself as he 
strove for self-realization. How could 
he love God? How could he take 
over God’s will for his own in love, 
when he feared that he would lose 
himself by doing so? 

This was the impossible task. Man 
saw the need of alignment with God 
in love. Yet from the deepest part of 
his being he could not surrender him- 
self. This inner core from which self- 
realization must flow had slipped 
away from his control. He was es- 
tranged from himself; he no longer 
had himself in hand. 


Forced salvation, no salvation 


God had taken man at his word 
and had given him his way. Man was 
to seek salvation on his own. But 
should God have done that, knowing 
that He was saddling man with a 
task beyond his power? Does God 
rejoice in another’s misfortune, even 
when that misfortune is deserved? Is 
God spiteful ? 

God would seem to be so if it were 
not for our knowledge of two facts: 
first, the great esteem God has for 
human freedom. He does not force 





Himself upon anyone. He was serious 
in giving man the power of self- 
determination. Even in the face of 
the revolt of the entire race, God 
respects the gift of freedom to His 
creatures. God knows that a forced 
salvation is no salvation at all. 

The second fact is this: God was 
prepared to grant man’s request for 
seli-redemption. This request is in 
accord with man’s worth as a person. 
Salvation should not be awarded to 
man as if he were an irrational be- 
ing, incapable of self-activity. It was 
only man’s desire to win salvation 
without God, even against God, that 
was presumptuous and futile. 

But is this not a flat contradiction, 
this “gift of self-redemption”? On 
the one hand man can find his salva- 
tion only in God: It is God from 
whom he comes, and it is God to 
whom he goes; only through Him 
does man stand fast and secure in 
reality. But on the other hand man 
should perfect himself since self-per- 
fection is in accord with his worth as 
a person and since man himself has 
so wished it. 

Here salvation from without and 
salvation from within confront each 
other. The one seems to exclude the 
other. Easier to build that tower 
high enough to storm heaven than to 
try to unite the two! 


From within human nature 


But what is unthinkable for man 
is a small matter for God. What is a 
contradiction on the level of things is 
possible on the level of persons. At 
least so it is in this case. For God 
allowed man to wander down self- 
chosen roads of redemption only that 
he might better understand that there 
is only one path that leads to that 
goal. All other ways to salvation are 
but as paths in a trackless woods. 

And what means did God’s wisdom 
choose to reconcile man’s need for self- 
redemption with man’s need for di- 
vine salvation? Jesus Christ, Our 
Lord. As God, Christ possessed to- 


tally and perfectly the very roots of 
His being as a man. And out of the 
perfect self-possession of His human- 
ity He was able to reach out in un- 
selfish love to unite men with God. 
This unselfish love made Him a 
brother to all men, a brother who 
might take their place and represent 
them. His love reached down into 
the very core of their being and took 
upon Himself man’s concerns as His 
own. And in making man’s concerns 
His own, Christ acted from a depth 
within human nature that man him- 
self could never sound. Through His 
love Christ became the perfect repre- 
sentative of man, a Person who could 
act in absolute possession of His hu- 
manity, something a mere man could 
never do. 


Fulfillment: doing God's will 

In this way Christ undertook man’s 
redemption on man’s own terms. 
True, Christ, even as man, was united 
to His Father. Nevertheless he took 
upon Himself all the results of the 
estrangement of man from God, even 
the fear of death in the Garden of 
Olives, even the sense of abandon- 
ment by God on the Cross. But in 
spite of all the hatred and opposition 
from outside Himself, He never let 
Himself wander from His chosen path 
of selflessness in love and dedication 
to the will of the Father. Never did 
He avoid the difficult way of obe- 
dience nor make use of the power of 
force. He knew, as no one else could, 
that in the affair of man’s self- 
redemption a forced success is the 
greatest failure. 

The will of the God-Man was true 
as the will of other men ought to have 
been. From the very beginning of 
His life on earth, Christ’s will was 
in perfect agreement with the will of 
the Father, not only when confronted 
by this choice or that, but in its con- 
stant fundamental attitude. Here a 
man brought to fulfillment man’s ba- 
sic task of self-perfection—his inner 
unity as well as his harmony with 
the world outside. In Christ was man 
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released from inner chaos; for in 
Christ, man was at one with himself 
in the knowledge that he is a creature 
of God bound to do God’s will. 
Why this preoccupation with the 
will of God when it is man who is 
being perfected? The answer is sim- 
ple. It is God’s will and God’s will 
alone that moves to perfect fulfill- 
ment. Only by being aligned with 
this will can man achieve success in 
his inner struggle. Only God’s will 
moves to completion and perfection, 
and God’s will is that man be saved. 
But just how does it help mankind 
that one of its members has reached 
fulfillment by his own power? It 
would not help mankind at all if men 
stood to each other as loveless beings, 
incapable of belonging together. But 
as an intellectual creature, man is 
open to things that are other than he; 
and he can freely incorporate them 
into his innermost being. He can 
make what is at first alien so much 
a part of himself that it seems to have 
sprung from him in the first place. 
In incorporating external things 
into himself, man must adapt himself 
to the object he wants to make his 
own. He can possess physical objects 
with a minimum of adjustment. He 
can master the knowledge of nature 
through adapting his understanding— 
a more difficult adjustment. But when 
he strives to make his own something 
as profound as the wisdom and life- 
experience of the God-Man, he is 
faced with a completely different sit- 
uation. Assimilation here is indeed 
possible, but it requires the most pro- 
found sort of personal commitment. 


Grace is power to love 


For redemption concerns the whole 
man, even to the inmost core of his 
being. Nothing may remain outside 
the sweep of its liberating activity. 
The personal commitment of man to 
Christ must be perfect if he is to 
achieve perfectly the redemption 
Christ made possible. This perfect 
commitment is nothing else than self- 
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less love. This is the attitude of Christ 
to His fellow men, and this must be 
the attitude of Christ’s fellow men to 
Him if they want to share, as far as 
they are capable, in the perfect obe- 
dience of Christ to the Father. 

Through selfless love for Christ, 
the two conditions that seemed con- 
tradictory are fulfilled. Man is saved 
while saving himself. Love, as long 
as it is selfless and sincere, is always 
a gift proper to the one loving. Love 
can never, strictly speaking, be im- 
posed. It wells up from the inner 
depths of man. So deep are its sources 
that they lie even deeper than man’s 
power of freedom, deeper even than 
the level of conflict he finds within 
himself. Therefore truly selfless love 
for Christ can come only if God Him- 
self gives man the power to love. By 
His grace God places in the innermost 
part of man this power to love Christ, 
this possibility of self-redemption. 

This gift of grace, this bestowing 
of the power of self-redemption, is 
more man’s own than if he had been 
born with it. It opens up for him a 
range of existence which he does not 
have by nature because it allows him 
to act at a depth which God alone 
controls. For when we men give gifts, 
we can communicate fully only the 
human elements involved—sympathy, 
kindness, love. But the gifts them- 
selves can never really become our 
own. No mere creature can bestow 
them on us completely. And the rea- 
son is that between man and man 
there is always the element of other- 
ness. We cannot get at the deepest 
part of each other ; the human person 
is, as it were, an obstacle that no other 
human person can fully overcome. 

But it is otherwise with God. He 
gives us to ourselves. He gives us not 
only things that are external but also 
the power to make them fully and 
entirely our own. The human person 
is in no sense an obstacle before God. 
God can fully plumb the depths of any 
man. This no other man can do, nor 
any creature. This is a power proper 
to the Creator alone. 





Therefore Christ, because He is 
God, gives us redemption not merely 
as a man gives a gift to his fellow- 
men, but also as God gives a gift to 
His creatures. He gives the gift and 
gives also the power to receive the 
gift, the power to take it and make it 
our own. In this way redemption is 
truly a grace and at the same time 
truly an act proper to self. What God 
gives to us is more our own than that 
which we achieve on our own, since 
the power of identification comes 
from God. 


Putting on Christ 


Inasmuch as the Creator does not 
stand over against His creatures as 
man against man, redemption through 
the God-Man is not tainted with the 
otherness involved in all purely human 
giving. Christ, in His love, is not a 
stranger to us. He is closer to us than 
we are ourselves. His grace results 
in self-redemption in a much truer 
sense than any self-redemption that 
man could have achieved naturally. 
Even if self-redemption were possible 
through our power alone, it would 
not be so deeply and interiorly our 
own as is the redemption wrought by 
Christ and made our own through 
love. 

Once man has been made capable 
of self-redemption, he must prolong 
the saving power of Christ through 
his Christ-like life. Love for Christ 
and, through Christ, for God is, as 
it were, brought within the normal 
range of human activity; God is now 
near. Once God has walked with men 
as a man, man has a perfect pattern 
to serve as a guide for his life. And 
whoever walks with Christ in the 
union of companionship, putting on 
more and more His way of thinking, 
is deepening the work of man’s self- 
redemption. But all the while that this 
deepening is the work of man, it is 
also the work of God. For just as the 
power of self-redemption begins with 
a gift, the gift of baptism, so does it 
continue with a gift, the continual 
outpouring of God’s grace. The Chris- 


tian wi!' never be free of the need for 
this gut. Only with it is his self- 
redemption possible. 

This progressive taking on of the 
ways of Christ with the help of His 
grace remains in utter contradiction 
to the inborn human tendency to self- 
perfection by one’s own power and in 
one’s own way. Obedience towards 
God in love always seems too humili- 
ating to the natural man. It is a task 
against which his natural self rebels. 
Yet it is only by battling this tendency 
that he can put on Christ. 

The journey of the Christian 
through life resembles the lot of God’s 
people in the Old Testament. Only 
by surmounting tests and reverses 
does the Christian reach his goal. His 
destiny involves an ever-increasing 
separation from the aspirations of this 
world, not a separation brought about 
by an external segregation, but a sep- 
aration brought about by an interior 
exodus from the Egypt of his own 
pagan self-seeking. The mind of 
Christ must replace this natural com- 
mitment (Philip. 2:5). The Christian 
must become so much Christ that he 
lives no longer himself, but Christ 
lives in him (Gal. 2:20). In a matter 
so all-pervading as redemption, no 
personal involvement is possible short 
of love. 


Man saves himself 


And so the desire of our first 
parents—their presumptuous desire 
—is still worked out. As always when 
God grants a desire that goes counter 
to His original plan, the new way is 
more difficult than the one originally 
intended. But it is also more glorious. 
It is a proof of the unfathomable love 
of God for man. This love affirms 
completely and unconditionally the 
worth of the created person. In the 
Man, Christ, man has saved himself. 
Through personal union with Christ, 
through a higher existence in Christ, 
by the power of God’s grace, each and 
every man is now able to redeem him- 
self. Through Christ we each possess 
the gift of self-redemption. 
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Some aspects of steady dating 


Much has been written in books, periodicals, and diocesan papers about steady 
dating among teen-agers. A good indication of the attitudes and trends in 

the discussion can be had from the following publications: 

(1) Charles Connors, C.S.Sp., “Teen-agers ‘Going Steady’; Whose problem?,” 
The Homiletic and Pastoral Review, 58 (1957), 249-54; 

(2) a series of three letters which appeared in the same magazine: a comment 
on Father Connors’ article by a “Girls’ Academy Chaplain,” 58 (1958), 331-32; 
a reply by Father Connors, 58 (1958), 480-32; a further reply by 


the Chaplain, 58 (1958), 738-48; 


(3) John R. Connery, S.J., “Steady Dating among Adolescents,” Theological 


Studies, 19 (1958), 73-80. 


S... dating among teen-agers has been 
a problem of growing concern—even of 
controversy—in the past few years. The 
moral principles involved, for example, the 
principles involved in handling occasions 
of sin, are agreed upon by everyone. Dis- 
cussion begins on the level of application. 
Basically, the discussion revolves upon 
two questions: 1) Whose responsibility is 
it to watch over the dating practices of 
teen-agers? and 2) Is it sinful for teen- 
agers to “go steady”? 


(1) Responsibility and authority 

Whose responsibility? The delineation of 
authority here is very important. Father 
Connors points out that no matter how 
zealous or lofty the motives, no one can 
legislate validly contrary to canon law. 
For example, a bishop may not forbid 
marriages in time of Lent and Advent 
since the general law of the Church allows 
them at any time of the year. A pastor 
may not oblige children attending the 
parochial school to assist at daily Mass, 
a demand which not even the bishop can 
make, though he may occasionally pre- 
scribe an individual holy day of obligation. 
A pastor may discourage two teen-agers 
from marrying; but if they have their 
parents’ consent, he may not forbid it. 

Canon law allows marriage at an early 
age (16 for boys and 14 for girls); and 
since marriage may be preceded by court- 
ship, no one has the right to make blanket 
legislation forbidding steady dating among 
teen-agers. Either the bishop or the pastor 
may make regulations regarding conduct 
at school and at affairs under the auspices 
of the Church; but they may not go beyond 
this. Drinking, for example, may be for- 
bidden at school and at meetings and 
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dances sponsored by the Church or school; 
but these authorities may not forbid it in 
the home. Steady dating is something that 
goes on outside of school hours; and if 
there is no scandal reflecting on the good 
uame of the school, the school authorities 
have no business regulating the practice. 
Such regulation belongs to the parents. 


The parents’ responsibility 

According to the Encyclicals of Pius 
XII, parents have the right and duty of 
watching over the conduct of their children. 
If the parents know of the praciice of 
steady dating and approve of it, the school 
may not step in and prohibit it. Father 
Connors realizes that the distinction be- 
tween making regulations and urging 
parents to make them is a delicate one. 
But it is an important one. He concludes 
that bishops and pastors may have to 
admonish parents of their duties; but they 
may not usurp the authority of the parents. 

The “Girls’ Academy Chaplain” feels that 
the Church and the school have the right 
to forbid steady dating, because they are 
permitted to keep harmful influences from 
affecting the morals of other children. 
Since, according to him, steady dating is 
a proximate occasion of sin and a source 
of scandal, the school may legislate against 
this harmful moral influence. 


Ecclesiastical responsibility 

Father Connery says that he can under- 
stand how ecclesiastical authorities might 
consider it advisable in some instances 
to take certain measures against steady 
dating within their jurisdiction. These 
authorities are not obliged to wait until 
a practice becomes a general occasion of 
sin before they take action. Danger and 





scandal, among other things, would be 
sufficient reasons to warrant action. 

It is up to the prudence of ecclesiastical 
authorities to determine in the local situa- 
tion if measures should be taken and what 
measures will best discourage the practice. 
He does not think, however, that it comes 
within the competence of school authorities 
to take action against this practice except 
where the school is coeducational or where 
they are dealing with boarding students. 
Their authority is limited to the conduct 
of the students while they are in school. 
When they leave school, he says, students 
are the responsibility of their parents. Only 
where conduct outside the school would 
do damage to the school itself would school 
authorities be justified in taking action. 


(2) Occasion of sin? 


As one can readily see, the problem of 
regulating steady dating involves very in- 
timately the nature of steady dating itself. 
How dangerous a practice is steady dating? 
Or in other words, is “going steady” an 
occasion of sin? And if it is, how serious 
and proximate an occasion? 

Father Connors asks himself whether 
every steady dating association is, or soon 
becomes, a certain and proximate occasion 
of grave sin. He does not see how one can 


say that it does. He thinks such a judgment 


is not only a gratuitous assumption but 
contrary to fact, and reveals a rather mor- 
bid estimate of human nature. Surely not 
every marriage whose bride and groom 
were “high school sweethearts” must be 
presumed to have grown out of sinful 
courtship. Steady dating certainly does not 
always lead to sin. Teen-agers have a right 
to “go steady” in view of their right to 
marry, if they have the intention to marry 
within a reasonable time. Many of them 
certainly do intend to marry within a 
reasonable time. Many of them marry soon 
after high school, and many marriages 
come of companionships cemented in high 
school days. Is there scandal given by 
those who “go steady”? Father Connors 
wonders how steady dating without sin 
can Se a source of scandal. 

The Chaplain, on the other hand, thinks 
that steady dating is a proximate occasion 
of serious sin because such associations are 


exclusive, prolonged, and involve physical 
manifestations of affection. Though steady 
dating is not a sin in itself, it is morally 
harmful and leads to sin. Steady dating 
is an occasion that is permitted to engaged 
couples since for them it is a necessary 
occasion. It may not be allowed to high 
school students because for them the oc- 
casion is not necessary. Moreover, it causes 
scandal because of the pressure placed on 
other students to take up the practice. 

Father Connery develops in great detail 
the whole question of proximate occasion 
of sin. The moral argument against teen- 
age steady dating is based on the presump- 
tion that any exclusive company-keeping is 
an occasion of sin. The key question, there- 
fore, seems to be: are engaged couples in 
a proximate occasion of sin? A great num- 
ber of moralists say that they are. 


Making the occasion remote 

Some would justify premarital court- 
ship on the grounds that the coming mar- 
riage makes the proximate occasion re- 
mote. Father Connery can’t see how this 
is possible in this case. The presence of a 
good reason will sometimes serve as a 
distracting influence. A physician, for ex- 
ample, can, for therapeutic reasons, engage 
in touches which under other circumstances 
would be a proximate occasion of sin. The 
therapeutic purpose is actually a distracting 
element which neutralizes the stimulating 
force of these acts. 

But the intention of marrying is hardly 
a distracting influence in the dating situa- 
tion. As a matter of fact, an engaged 
couple may actually be led more easily 
to anticipate marital rights by the pros- 
pect of marriage in the near future and 
the “protection” this affords. Such an in- 
ducement is lacking where the prospect of 
marriage is absent. Other moralists justify 
steady dating for the engaged on the 
grounds that though it is an occasion of 
sin for them, it is a necessary one. 

But is this company-keeping an occasion 
of frequent sin? Only an occasion of fre- 
quent sin can set a pattern. For some 
moralists, “frequent” means “more often 
than not”; for others, it means “something 
like eight out of ten times.” 

Father Connery, like Father Connors, 





finds it difficult to admit that the ordinary 
American Catholic couple keeping com- 
pany today with a view to marriage is 
guilty of frequent serious sin. If a pattern 
of sin did exist, there would be something 
fundamentally wrong with our system of 
courtship; and such a system could scarcely 
be allowed even to the engaged. And if 
the pattern is not true of premarital court- 
ships where the danger may well be greater, 
why should it be true of the practice of 
juvenile company-keeping ? 


Concern 


Steady dating does propose a problem. 
None of these men are advocating this 
practice for the young. Father Connors 
is most concerned with determining whose 
responsibility it is to regulate the practice. 
The Chaplain is manifestly opposed to the 
practice. Father Connors says that every 





Hope and evolution 


Jean Daniélou, “A Dialogue with Time,”. Cross Currents, 1 (1951), 82. 


opportunity should be taken to discourage 
the practice; and in preaching against it 
the dangers associated with the practice 
should not be overlooked. 

Father Connery adds that we are rightly 
concerned with the moral dangers involved. 
But our concern for these dangers should 
not blind us to the fact that with the 
youngsters themselves other motivation may 
be more effective. First of all, youngsters 
in general are not particularly conscious of 
danger; as a result, it is easy for them to 
ignore advice prompted by a judgment of 
danger. Secondly, adults can readily ex- 
aggerate dangers in this area. We must 
be careful not to project adult problems 
on youngsters. We will be on much safer 
ground and exert a more effective in- 
fluence if we put the emphasis on positive 
motivation and the social and psychological 
advantages of not going steady. 


It is the great merit of Cullmann, in his Christ and Time, to have strongly 
emphasized the fact that with the Resurrection of Christ the decisive event 
of history was accomplished and that no possible event will ever possess 
as much importance as this. All evolutionary illusions are dissipated in one 
blow. No progress henceforth can carry us toward what we already possess 
in Christ, since, in Him, it is the goal beyond progress which is already 
present, it is the last state which exists in sacramental form. It is impossible, 
therefore, simply to identify Christian hope and faith in progress. The 


distinction is very important. 
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A. M. DUBARLE, O.P. 


Original sin and God's justice 


Do you think that all the evil in the world is entirely a work of 
human malice so that if men were all they ought to be, the 
world would be all that we think it ought to be? Or to put the 
question another way, do you think that all man’s unhappiness 
is punishment from Adam’s sin? If you are inclined to say yes, 
Father Dubarle will show you how he finds in Scripture another 
meaning in suffering and evil. 

Scripture 9 (1957), 97-108. This article forms chapter 6 of the author's most recent work, 


Le Péché originel dans !’Ecriture, (Paris: Editions du Cerf, 1958). A digest of the second 
chapter of the same book appeared under the title, “History and myth in Genesis,” 


TuHeoLocy Dicest, 6 (1958), 95-99. 


H.. can a just God let every man 
suffer for the sin of a remote ancestor? 
If we are going to explain all the 
evil in the world by Adam’s sin, as 
many do, we are left with this ques- 
tion. And if we think the Bible ex- 
plains all men’s suffering by original 
sin, we must still face this apparent 
injustice: How can a just God let 
every man suffer for the sin of a re- 
mote ancestor? 

As a matter of fact, the biblical 
writers have no ready answer to the 
question ; indeed, they did not dwell 
on the problem. All of them, however, 
maintained one thing: divine punish- 
ment is just. 


Old Testament justice 


The earlier writers, in conformity 
with Israel’: faith, seemed satisfied 
in conceiving a justice that is merely 
approximate and applicable for the 
most part to social groups rather than 
to individuals. And yet, though the 
idea of collective retribution held 
sway, there are indications, even in 
these earlier writers, that the Israel- 
ites acknowledged a providential jus- 
tice for individuals. Already in 
Genesis, for example, Abimelech 
pleads good faith to extenuate his 
unwitting offence; and in Exodus, 


the plague of hail spares the Egyp- 
tians who had listened to Moses. 

The first formal pronouncement of 
God’s individual sanctions was made 
by Jeremias and Ezechiel during the 
exile. Without denying their experi- 
ence that “the fathers have eaten sour 
grapes and their children’s teeth have 
been set on edge,” they protested that 
this collective justice did not exhaust 
the providence of God. Both prophets 
proclaimed that each man will suffer 
only the penalty for his own sins 
sometime in the future. 

This new slant on divine justice led 
to the theory that suffering invariably 
was the punishment for a previous 
personal sin. Qoheleth and the author 
of the book of Job vigorously de- 
nounced this stern theory. They in- 
sisted, instead, that the evils suffered 
by the innocent are a tragic reality 
which cannot be accounted for by an 
appeal to previous sin. Eventually 
the seemingly scandalous disparity 
between each man’s temporal fate and 
his merits was seen to be provisional : 
the arrogant triumph of the godless, 
says the psalmist, will someday be 
reduced to swift disaster. 

It was the writer of the Book of 
Wisdom who finally and definitely 
assigned to the next life the retribu- 
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tion due from Providence. For him, 
the evils which the just suffer are 
nothing in comparison with the eter- 
nal life promised to those who remain 
faithful. The anomaly created by the 
prosperity of thugs and the misery 
of their victims is of brief duration: 
death will come to even the balance. 
Each man must ultimately reap ac- 
cording to his works, not here below, 
but after death. 

Here was a decisive insight. By 
placing individual retribution not only 
in the future but beyond the grave, 
Wisdom showed the way of recon- 
ciling two facts which until then were 
in unresolved contradiction: divine 
providence and the suffering of inno- 
cents. But though its insight com- 
bined a daring hope with the admis- 
sion of injustice in the world, Wisdom 
did not diagnose the whole range of 
evil suffered by men. For Wisdom 
did not envisage explicitly an original 
and universally inherited sin, a true 
separation from God independent of 
the individual will. 

Original sin 

The doctrine of inherited sin sees 
every man burdened and crippled 
even more than the contemporaries of 
Jeremias and Ezechiel suspected. Be- 
cause of an offence he himself had 
not committed, man must suffer not 
only much unhappiness but a real 
deterioration in his religious status. 
A partial moral helplessness is thus 
linked with a sinful stain that truly 
defiles each man. 

Such a doctrine validly describes 
and explains man’s miserable state. 
But it hardly leaves God’s justice in 
the clear. For not merely unhappi- 
ness, but also sin, is blamed on a 
tainted inheritance. How can a just 
God allow this? The problem is a 
real one, but it can be solved; not, 
however, by the mentality that seeks 
only for causes in the past. The solu- 
tion lies in the hope of a just judg- 
ment that is to come. And we find 
this hope in the New Testament. 
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The Good News announced by 
Christ presents illuminating refine- 
ments of divine justice. In harmony 
with the teaching that culminated in 
the Book of Wisdom, Christ teaches 
that physical evils, like persecutions, 
have only limited effects: they cannot 
reach the soul. Moreover, what is 
beyond man’s power to measure does 
not escape God’s eye and will be sub- 
ject to an exacting judgment: divine 
retaliation will deal out a faithful 
reckoning to every man according to 
his works. Christ teaches that true 
guilt is contracted in breaking the 
commandments by one’s own choice, 
not by chance external events that 
are, unavoidable. Furthermore, He 
assures us that transgressions them- 
selves will not be judged from an 
abstract rule of morality, but from the 
concrete possibilities offered to each; 
i.e., according to the gifts each has 
in fact received. “Much will be asked 
of the man to whom much has been 
given; more will be expected of him, 
because he was entrusted with more” 
(Luke 12:48). A man will be justi- 
fied or condemned according to what 
he knows of the divine law and how 
he adheres to it. 


A finer justice 


Christ’s many parables shape an 
idea of justice that is strict, meticu- 
lous, yet generous. In the parable of 
the talents, those who labored equally 
hard to increase their capital, which 
differed for each, will receive the 
same reward. In the parable of the 
pounds, those who had been given 
the same amount of capital will re- 
ceive a reward proportioned to the 
energy spent to increase its value. 
Even when the master’s outright gen- 
erosity prevails, the intention of the 
receiver is taken into account. In the 
parable of the vineyard, those who in 
spite of their good will found work 
only at a late hour received the same 
wage as those who worked from 
early morning. 

The justice revealed in these para- 





bles takes into account the initial con- 
ditioning of our free-will activity 
by temperament, social background, 
by every circumstance which allows 
or prevents access to the common 
economy of salvation. 

St. Paul echoes this Gospel teach- 
ing, emphasizing that God’s judg- 
ment varies according to each man’s 
works and knowledge of the law. The 
thought of St. Paul in Romans 9 can- 
not be correctly understood unless 
one distinguishes between a man’s 
place in the visible economy of salva- 
tion, which is decided by God alone, 
and man’s place in eternity, which is 
determined by man’s conduct. But 
what about St. Paul’s inspired re- 
mark: “It was grace that saved you, 
with faith for its instrument; it did 
not come from yourselves, it was 
God’s gift, not from any action of 
yours, or there would be room for 
pride” (Eph. 2:8-9)? This text is 
sometimes incorrectly interpreted to 
refer to absolute predestination. Ac- 
tually, St. Paul is speaking of the 
possession of Christian faith, a most 
privileged state, not of the final judg- 
ment. And his saying, thus inter- 
preted, is perfectly compatible with 
a final judgment that has for its 
criterion the use that will be made of 
the gifts received. 

Suffering is a test 

But what about the physical evils 
that plague even the innocent? Side 
by side with the rather rough justice 
which is shown in this present life 
and side by side with the perfect jus- 
tice which is promised in the future 
life, Scripture speaks of a divine in- 
tention to test men and to instruct 
them. The Bible looks to other ideas 
besides punishment of sin to explain 
suffering. It does not always con- 
nect pain with the idea of vindictive 
justice. 

More than any other book in the 
Bible, Genesis tries, it is true, to 
show how the consequences of one 
man’s conduct are felt in his descend- 


ants. That there is a certain justice 
in this cannot be denied, even if its 
collective character prevents it from 
being fully satisfying. And the the- 
ology of original sin proceeds readily 
along this line of thought which sees 
the present determined by the past. 

But though the Book of Genesis is 
dedicated to showing that suffering 
is the penalty for sin, it offers a most 
striking illustration of another idea— 
of suffering as a test—that is com- 
pletely foreign to the dominant theme. 
It is the temptation of Abraham. 
Abraham’s obligation to sacrifice his 
beloved son is not connected with the 
expiation of a previous sin. Rather, 
it is a test to which God subjects his 
faithful servant before ratifying the 
promises He had already made to him. 


Suffering is a teacher 


This idea of a test recurs from time 
to time in the Bible. It is paramount 
in the story of Job, which contests the 
common theory that suffering is only 
a punishment for sin. And in the 
hardships of the exodus from Egypt 
and of the sojourn in the desert, suf- 
fering is shown to be both a test and 
a means of teaching. By these trials 
Yahweh intended not only to test His 
people's faithfulness but also to train 
them as a father trains his son. The 
privation imposed by circumstances 
taught the Israelites a lesson which 
they could not have learned other- 
wise. It forcibly weaned them from 
a gratification that had become habit- 
ual, to give them a new and better 
gratification, which increased their 
confidence in a Providence so rich in 
resources. 

This kind of suffering, which is 
both test and teaching in one, can, of 
course, be the result of sin; it is then 
also a punishment. These three pur- 
poses are combined in the prologue 
to the Book of Judges. The survival 
of the ancient inhabitants of Canaan 
among the newly settled Israelites 
was at one and the same time: (1) a 
punishment for neglecting to expel 
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them; (2) a providential opportunity 
for testing the fidelity of the Chosen 
People; and (3) a means of training 
the younger generation in warfare. 
This combination, made in a par- 
ticular case, cannot be expanded into 
an universal principle, in the sense 
that all suffering which serves as a 
test or a lesson must always stem 
from sin. Experience shows that any 
man may be faced with suffering 
without -having deserved it through 
his own fault. From the very nature 
of our creatureliness, we are under- 
going a test in which our freedom 
may fail us, but in which hardship 
can become an occasion for progress. 


A guarded statement of suffering 


These considerations demand that 
we be somewhat hesitant in assigning 
too much to original sin as a cause of 
suffering. Mindful of the part that 
suffering plays in the economy of sal- 
vation as a test and training, we need 
not think of the state of original 
innocence as devoid of all the limita- 


Angelic sin 


tions and sufferings of our present 
state, as if these could only be the 
result of original sin. For the Bible 
gives no authority for holding such a 
principle. 

What Scripture does show us is a 
justice being exercised on two dif- 
ferent levels. In our present life a 
certain rough justice is at work. Its 
reality can be more clearly felt in 
proportion as we consider a large 
group over a long period of time. It 
is from this reality that we are bound 
to deduce the existence of original 
sin: a state of separation from God, 
which causes in the whole race the 
act of separation freely committed by 
sinning. This limping justice is not, 
however, the sole principle which ex- 
plains the facts of man’s condition. 
Alongside it must be found room for 
God’s plan of testing and educating 
his creatures. After the present life 
retribution will be administered ac- 
cording to merits, a retribution no 
longer crude and irregular, but per- 
fectly delicate, subtle, and precise. 


Jacques Maritain, Le péché de l’ange, Revue Thomiste, 56 (1956), 197-289. 


W...: do I really want?” This question 
in one form or other is a question that 
every intellectual creature asks himself. It 


poses the fundamental moral problem. 
Every intellectual being realizes, too, at 
least in some vague way, that this is a 
most important question; for upon its an- 
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swer depends his eternal destiny. 

It is also a difficult question—not only 
to answer but even to understand. For 
what it asks about is the nature of the 
will, what the will needs for happiness, 
what freedom means in face of good and 
evil. There is in every man a nature he 





cannot change; and yet there is in each of 
us also a freedom, a something not deter- 
mined, an openness to affirm or contradict 
that nature. 

When nature and freedom are studied 
in the human person, the problem is further 
obscured by the darkness of matter, the 
complex shadows of sense knowledge, pas- 
sions, and bodily needs. That is why, partly 
at least, philosophers and theologians have 
put so much effort into speculating about 
the angels. 


Finite personality and freedom 


At first sight angels seem rather remote 
from human problems. However, on closer 
view, we realize that as pure intellects and 
wills without any shadow of matter they 
show us in full light the stark fundamental 
problems of the finite person. The angels 
show us ourselves: i.e., what it means to 
be an intellectual being who is finite. 

For such reasons, Jacques Maritain has 
offered a study on “The Sin of the Angel.” 
During the past few years he has been 
engaged in what he feels will probably be 
his last major work, an extended analysis 
of moral philosophy in modern times. To 
get the fundamental moral problem clearly 
expressed in the Thomistic metaphysics 
which always grounds his thought, he pre- 
pared this study on angelic sin. Its content 
is a distillation of Maritain’s moral wisdom. 

His central thesis is an unusual one for 
a Thomist. The classical commentators on 
St. Thomas in general have held that the 
angel is naturally impeccable. His will is 
so perfect that, if he had not been elevated 
by grace to the supernatural order, he could 
not have sinned. His intellect, if we look at 
it apart from supernatural elevation, could 
not be in ignorance or error. In fact, this 
is one chief reason why his will naturally 
could not sin. For every sin supposes error ; 
and if the intellect cannot err, the will 
cannot sin. Consequently, it is only when 
faced with the supernatural (which the 
intellect presents to the will in the darkness 
proper to faith) that the angel can sin. 

This, says Maritain, is not according to 
the mind of St. Thomas. Rather, the will of 
the angel, even apart from the supernatural, 
can sin. Only the divine will is by nature 
impeccable, for it alone is by nature iden- 


tified with the rule and end of every will, 
the divine goodness, Any finite will, on the 
contrary, is really distinct from the divine 
goodness which is its rule and end, and 
such a will must unite itself with the divine 
goodness by a love of free option. Conse- 
quently, the will can fail freely to love the 
Good above all. A finite will which is nat- 
urally impeccable is a contradiction in terms. 

Maritain agrees that there is no specula- 
tive ignorance or error in the angelic in- 
tellect. But to conclude from this that the 
angel cannot sin is to misunderstand the 
will and its fundamental operation which 
is love. It is to fail to realize the sort of 
dominance that the will has over the intel- 
lect. Even with no speculative error or ig- 
norance prior to free choice, the will can 
determine the practical judgment in an act 
of freely loving self above God. This is a 
moral evil and is known as such; it is a 
practical error. The person embraces moral 
evil as his good simply because he loves it; 
for self is good and can be loved. It is this 
mysterious, frightening, almost infinite 
power of love that is the crux of the 
question. 


Two moments of love 


What is to be said of St. Thomas’ fre- 
quent statement that all creatures by nature 
love God above all things? In love there 
are two instants, as it were, two moments 
that we must distinguish: the moment of 
nature and determinacy, and the moment 
of freedom. 

In the first moment, four kinds of natural 
love can be discovered in the will. In this 
first moment every created will loves God 
above all things. But this love springs from 
the will’s own nature and is not free. This 
first-moment love is morally neither good 
nor evil—even though the first moment 
does include certain elicited will-acts! It 
is to this first moment that the difficult 
texts in St. Thomas refer. 

The second moment, in Maritain’s analy- 
sis, is that of the love of free choice, the 
fundamental exercise of free will upon 
which the moral life and happiness depend. 
Here there are only two alternatives: 

Either: the will confirms its own nature 
and natural tendency by freely loving God 
above all, not only as the Common Good 
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but as Transcendent Good—this love of free 
option alone can cross the abyss between 
finite creation and the Infinite Uncreated 
Good to give itself directly to Goodness 
Itself and thus found a good moral life 
and happiness. 

Or: the will, refusing to give itself to 
the Good, freely loves self above all and 
so uses the power of its own nature to 
contradict its own natural tendencies and 
indications. 


No creature naturally impeccable 


In this way the will of the angel is 
capable of sinning, for to choose self before 
God is to sin. In order to explain fully 
this position just partially indicated here 
and to argue in its favor, Maritain ranges 
over much of philosophy and theology. He 
discusses the good and the evil moral life; 


Biblical spirituality 


the nature, operation, and relation of intel- 
lect and will; the nature of happiness par- 
ticularly this side of the beatific vision; the 
meaning of grace, of merit, of limbo, of 
love of God. He maintains that his doctrine 
is according to the mind of St. Thomas, 
and so he discusses the pertinent texts, 
principles, and main commentators of the 
Angelic Doctor. St. Thomas himself never 
explicitly discussed the angel in the hy- 
pothesis of pure nature. However, he has 
written on nearly every factor that is in- 
volved in such an hypothesis. His texts 
are not only profound, but also puzzling 
and even apparently inconsistent. Maritain 
has systematized them into the consistency 
of a remarkable vision of the moral problem. 


Note: an English version, The Sin of the Angel, 
will be published in 1959 by the Newman Press. 


From John L. McKenzie, S.J., The Two-Edged Sword (Milwaukee: Bruce, 1956), p. 312. 


We think that a spirituality with a broad biblical basis will always be 
strong and solid. It will rest firmly upon the truths which we believe, not 
merely accepted by the mind, but lived and experienced in reality. For these 
truths are glimpses of the reality which is God, and this reality we must 
know and experience. Such a spirituality is not out of touch with either 
of the poles upon which humanity is distended, the unmixed goodness of 
God and the unrelieved malice of evil; spirituality is a vital awareness 
of these two, and of their relentless opposition. Such a spirituality will 
escape the danger of softness and mawkish sentimentality, which confuses 
imagination and knowledge, feeling and doing, velleity and achievement. 
It will not make things too easy, and it will not surrender because things 
are too hard. Such a spirituality is that of Jesus Christ and Catholic 
tradition. 
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L. B. GEIGER, O.P. 


Method in prayer: help or hindrance? 
Many Christians regard method in prayer as an infringement 
on man’s freedom in his approach to God. The less 
emphasis on methodology the better, they seem to argue. Are 
freedom in prayer and method in prayer really opposed? 
Father Geiger thinks not. His article is concerned with 
the relation between prayer in general and the idea of 
method, not with methods in particular. 


“De Voraison et des méthodes d’oraison et de la vraie et de la fausse liberté spirituelles,” 
Revue d’Ascétique et de Mystique, 31 (1955), 337-63. 


es early Christian times there 
has been an alliance between master 
and disciple in the ways of prayer. 
Whether these ways be relatively sim- 
ple, as in the God-centered prayer of 
contemplation, or whether they be 
more involved, as in the various types 
of meditation, the notion of ways 
seems fixed in tradition. The belief of 
Christians down the ages that these 
ways can be taught and learned is an 
argument from history for the ex- 
istence of a vital relation between 
method in.prayer and prayer itself. 


Beginner vs. proficient? 


There are those who say that in 
prayer (presupposing, of course, the 
action of divine grace) it is the be- 
ginner alone who stands in need of 
method ; the proficient can disregard 
it. But is this view entirely accurate? 
Does the soul advanced in prayer 
really leave all method behind? Does 
the lack of conscious moral effort on 
the part of those proficient in good- 
ness indicate an abandonment of ra- 
tional control or rather a perfection 
of rational control? An examination 
of the facts seems to show that it is 
the proper use of method that makes 
possible the simple and spontaneous 
prayer of the advanced. 

Basically, prayer is the union in 


supernatural faith and charity be- 
tween a soul and the divine persons 
present to the soul through sanctify- 
ing grace. Faith is the basis for 
prayer. It is by faith that we know 
that the divine persons have chosen 
to come and abide with us so that we 
might live with them in friendship. 


Apparent conflict 


Now there seems to be nothing in 
this description of prayer which re- 
sembles a method. Friendship goes 
straight to its object. But by defini- 
tion method is something reflexive. 
It is a distracting third party, placed 
between the friends, clamoring for 
attention. 

Again, method is doubly imper- 
sonal. It regards its object as some- 
thing to be conquered and systema- 
tized. And it recommends itself to its 
user as a “device” which intrigues the 
intellect of a man bent on some goal. 
But friendship is altogether personal. 
Its purpose is not to arm itself with 
sure-fire techniques and then to at- 
tack an indeterminate “something.” 
Friendship turns to a definite person 
and expects, in return, the same sort 
of love that it has given. 

Finally, using a method seems to 
imply settling for the conventional in 
what should above all be character- 
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ized by truth and sincerity. Anyone 
who is concerned with matters of 
protocol in dealing with others has 
hardly reached a stage of close per- 
sonal friendship with them. Is this 
the note that should mark our deal- 
ings with God? 


The personal touch 


This apparent conflict between 
prayer and method is not something 
felt to the same degree by all people 
or in all ages. Men in our own day 
seem in these matters to be par- 
ticularly sensitive: in things of the 
spirit they wish to give and take in 
a very personal manner. This atti- 
tude is not a sign that charity is 
stronger now than before. And it 
would be unfortunate to confuse this 
inclination toward a very personal 
spirituality with prayer itself. For if 
it is true that we can smother the 
spirit of prayer by adhering super- 
stitiously to method, it is just as true 
that we can lose the spirit of prayer 
by letting it dissipate into a caprice 
grounded on a passing fashion. 

It is our contention that God-cen- 
tered prayer and method are not op- 
posed to each other. Nor are they 
similar but irreducible factors mu- 
tually and necessarily interdependent. 
We shall try to show that the one 
supreme reality we call prayer is the 
perfection of separate segments of 
that reality, segments which we call 
methods. 


Method 


According to the usual meaning, 
method is “a program regulating in 
advance a series of actions to be ac- 
complished and pointing out certain 
errors to be avoided with a view to 
achieving a determined result.” In ap- 
plying this definition to prayer we 
are inclined to run afoul of the words 
“a program regulating in advance.” 
But three other elements in the defi- 
nition are much more important. 
First, a method makes sense only 
when it is applied to some definite 
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object. Secondly, method is meant to 
direct a number of operations and to 
warn against errors. Thirdly, method 
implies that the person using it is 
bent on acquiring its object in a 
conscious manner: method is not a 
matter of activity predetermined by 
instinctive reactions. 

Method, then, is not concerned with 
regulating unconscious acts—a nerv- 
ous tic, for example. But then prayer 
is not the aimless freeing of physical 
energy. Nor is method concerned 
with regulating accidental meetings 
with an unforeseen object. But then 
prayer is not a chance encounter with 
an unknown object. Finally, method 
is not concerned with regulating an 
absolutely simple act, an act that 
either exists perfectly or does not 
exist at all. But then prayer is not 
an absolutely simple act in which mis- 
takes 2re impossible. 

All these preliminary observations 
serve to indicate that there is a con- 
nection between prayer and method, 
a connection which is neither acci- 
dental nor just a matter of rule-of- 
thumb usefulness. 


The answer 


(1) Prayer is “methodical” in a 
higher way. Prayer by its very na- 
ture is object-centered. Since funda- 
mentally it is acts of theological faith 
and love, it necessarily has to do with 
an object: “theological” implies a 
centering on God as object. In prayer 
God is the object. Prayer should 
model itself on that object, should 
conform itself faithfully to it, should 
to some degree be stamped by it. 
Whereas method has for its immediate 
object the activities or approaches 
which in turn have to do with the 
ultimate object, the immediate object 
cf prayer is God Himself. In God- 
centered prayer man makes the con- 
scious effort to put himself in God’s 
presence by controlling his emotions, 
imagination, memory, reason. And 
the next step, once he has secured 
control of these, is not a lessening of 





this conscious effort but a simplifica- 
tion of it — presence before God 
through faith and charity. A parallel 
occurs in the case of scientific rea- 
soning : once reason has methodically 
applied itself to a study of something, 
the next step is not reverie but a sim- 
ple, conscious gaze which gathers up 
all the methodical labor in a single 
act of insight. 

We can say, then, that God-cen- 
tered prayer is methodical, but me- 
thodical in a higher way. In just the 
same way the guiding insight at the 
heart of scientific work is rational, 
but rational in a higher way. The 
insight is, in its unity and simplicty, 
the germ of the complex activity of 
the reasoning and, in a certain way, 
the germ, too, of the term. The rela- 
tionship between insight, no matter 
how simple, and reasoning, no matter 
how complex, is based on something 
that transcends both—that something 
which is not the act but the object 
of the act: truth. 

So it is with prayer. In its highest 
and simplest form prayer is presence 
through faith and charity not to our- 
selves but to God who dwells in us 
through grace. This presence can be 
the result of a simple act or of a num- 
ber of more or less complex acts. 
But all the acts, simple or complex, 
find a common denominator in their 
relation to their ultimate object, God. 

(2) Prayer and methods are inter- 
related. We should not distinguish 
prayer without method from prayer 
which follows a method, for the two 
are connected. True, the effort which 
an athlete puts forth simply to de- 
velop his body is quite different from 
the effort which he puts forth in com- 
petition ; and.the effort of mind which 
develops a method of prayer for its 
own sake is quite different from the 
effort of mind applying method in 
order to reach its ultimate object. 
But it is the act of prayer that gives 
value to the method used, just as the 
game makes the efforts of the athlete 
assume a worth that transcends their 


own immediate goals. Method is of 
value in prayer only if prayer is al- 
ready present in the method, filling 
the method with its own life. And 
it is the presence of God which trans- 
forms method into a concrete ap- 
proach to the presence of God, just 
as it is actual contact with an oppon- 
ent which transforms the athlete’s 
efforts into the actual playing of a 
game. 


Contact with God 


In the practical order the matter is 
somewhat as follows: At first there 
is an initial contact with God in 
prayer. By reflecting on this initial 
contact, we can grasp the nature of 
the act the better to preserve the re- 
ality for the future. Then we can work 
out a methodolegy, if there is need, 
to avoid mistakes and to show the 
way to others. But the primacy 
throughout belongs to God-centered 
prayer itself. For if prayer is not 
ultimately object-centered, if it is not 
an attempt to make ourselves present 
to God, it runs the risk of abandon- 
ing itself to the caprice of feeling. 

(3) Prayer is by nature independ- 
ent. It is a false view of prayer that 
has God-centered prayer dependent 
on some method or other. God-cen- 
tered prayer is a law unto itself. 
Nothing exterior can confer its refer- 
ential value upon it; it is the element 
which bestows value upon methods. 
Just as an acorn needs nothing ex- 
terior to compel it to become an oak, 
so God-centered prayer needs no ex- 
ternal force to make it find God. As 
the higher exercise of faith and love, 
God-centered prayer is independent. 

Prayer need look to no external 
methods to insure the success of its 
God-centered movement. In so far as 
it is an activity of the theological vir- 
tues, prayer is its own guarantee of 
fidelity to the divine object. Methods 
can help. They can, for instance, make 
the soul realize more vividly the dis- 
cipline it is making itself undergo in 
its prayer. But prayer as such is in- 
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dependent. Prayer is object-centered, 
or it is nothing. 

From the essentially object-cen- 
tered nature of prayer follow a num- 
ber of complementary principles: 

(1) Because prayer is object-cen- 
tered, it can be resumed by an act 
of the will, can be prepared for in 
advance, can be initiated through 
other acts which themselves are re- 
motely ordered to the object of 
prayer. 

(2) Because prayer is object-cen- 
tered, we have a clear norm for find- 
ing our way through the psychologi- 
cal complexity of acts of the imagina- 
tion, discursive reason, emotions. The 
austere simplicity of true prayer acts 
as the goal toward which our super- 
natural prudence can aim. 

(3) Because prayer is object-cen- 
tered and the work of conscious ac- 
tivity, its unique supernatural char- 
acter is clearly emphasized. Prayer 
is not an instinct. It is not an aimless 
wandering. It is something that must 
be learned and acquired by conscious 
effort under the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit and with the advice of the 
saints. Because prayer is an act of 
faith and, above all, because prayer is 
an act of love, prayer necessarily re- 
sults in an assimilation to the truth 
and love that is God. The tendency 
toward conformity to God, the object, 
is a sure sign of the supernaturality 
of prayer; for this tendency is the 
very opposite of the instinctive emo- 
tional drives to which our nature is 
so prone. 


Further reflections 


There remain a few observations. 

(1) Method and reflective aware- 
ness. When viewed in the proper 
light, method is not an obstacle to 
an awareness of God. We pray best 
when we are not conscious that we 
are praying: true method in prayer 
implies focussing attention on God. 
When a soul struggling to pray puts 
aside all that is distracting—flights 
of imagination, the impulses of feel- 
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ing, the restricted viewpoints of nat- 
ural reason—is it not striving by a 
method to render superfluous all 
method? Fidelity to God in prayer 
through fair weather and foul de- 
mands some acquaintance with meth- 
ods. And such methods have helped 
forge the virile sanctity of more than 
one soul. 

(2) Method and “personal” prayer. 
But isn’t it necessary to recognize that 
the use of methods can result in uni- 
formity and the weakening of the 
personal relations between the soul 
and God? We have to admit that the 
danger here is a very real one. An ill- 
advised use of a meditation manual, 
where everything is rigidly patterned, 
can well be an invitation to sluggish- 
ness and sleep. Here, as in all other 
cases of formation, the development 
of the individual is what is sought. 
General. norms must be prudently 
applied. 

But at the same time we must 
recognize that there is a basic uni- 
formity among men. No human being 
is totally and absolutely unique, com- 
pletely separated from his fellows. 
God is the only Absolute. To believe 
the contrary is to be puerile. 

We must not confuse personality 
and originality. Our prayer is per- 
sonal because it is the expression of 
our personal charity. Our prayer is 
personal because the charity from 
which it comes is sincere and dedi- 
cated, and not because this charity is 
in clear contrast to everyone else’s 
and owes nothing to any other man. 
In fact, one might even call depend- 
ence on the guidance of the saints 
in one’s approach to God the sum 
and substance of method in prayer. 

(3) Method and spontaneity in 
prayer. One must be careful to dis- 
tinguish among the various types of 
spontaneity. There is one spontaneity 
proper to the inanimate world, an- 
other proper to the vegetable world, 
another proper to animals, another 
proper to man as man, and still an- 
other proper to the Christian. Noth- 





ing is more prejudicial to the har- 
monious development of the human 
person than confusion in this area. 

Now prayer is a thing of the spirit. 
Hence the spontaneity of prayer 
should bt a spontaneity of the spirit. 
Spiritual love is spontaneous only 
when it is directed by knowledge of 
the object toward which it tends. 
Otherwise what seems to be spiritual 
love is merely a blind impulse, a self- 
satisfying of one’s feelings and noth- 
ing more. Such a love is tyrannical, 
not liberating. And such a love is an 
instance not of true human spontane- 
ity but of egotism in disguise. 

Nor, when we discuss the sponta- 
neity our prayer should have, can we 
adduce a perfect parallel between hu- 
man friendship and divine. In human 
friendship we have a clear aware- 
ness of the object of our friendship, 
but our knowledge of God is through 
the obscure medium of faith. Our 
knowledge of Him must be stored up 
in our memory as the fruit of a search 
that is often quite long. Add to this 
drawback the fragility of our own dis- 
ordered nature, and it is clear that 
the simple, joyous spontaneity that 
can characterize human friendship is 
impossible in our friendship with God 
on this earth. Methods can help us 
to overcome these handicaps in our 
approach to God in prayer without 
depriving prayer of spontaneity. For 
methods exist only in so far as they 
are helpful for prayer, and for no 
other reason. 


Practical applications 


In practice all this reduces itself 
to preventing the role of methods 
from being exaggerated. This means 
not making methods an end in them- 
selves, nor placing undue stress upon 
them. We should be neither for nor 
against methods in any absolute 
sense, but should use them intelli- 
gently and with discretion. 

In counseling others about the use 
of methods, it goes without saying 


that we should take into account the 
characteristics of the person in ques- 
tion : for example, whether he has re- 
ceived abundantly of God’s graces or 
not; whether he is of an analytic or 
synthetic bent of mind; whether he 
is experienced in prayer or a begin- 
ner. In every case we should make 
quite clear the fact that method by 
its very nature is a functional sort of 
thing. The whole purpose of method 
is not to lead a person to make acts, 
but through acts to heed Him who is 
present in the soul. Hence all prayer 
should begin with an act of faith that 
is as deeply aware as possible of the 
presence of God. 

Viewed in this light method is not 
seen as an infallible means, a semi- 
magic device, an impersonal mechan- 
ism. It is simply a way of assuring 
the soul that the necessary openness 
to God will be maintained. Even when 
the soul becomes weary in prayer, 
the wise use of method will be an 
act of homage to God. 


The crown of prayer 


God willing, fidelity in prayer will 
be rewarded. The prayer itself will 
become easier, simpler, more con- 
tinuail. If a conscious method has been 
necessary, the method will be ab- 
sorbed more and more as the prayer 
simplifies. Method continues to guide 
the soul, but it does so without being 
noticed. More and more the soul 
comes to realize that prayer is an act 
of charity illumined by faith and 
that it is necessarily connected with 
progress in living the Christian life. 
Prayer becomes truer when life be- 
comes truer. Prayer becomes purer 
when the soul becomes purer. Prayer 
reaches the spontaneity which is its 
right when the soul, surrendering to 
an ever greater loyalty to God, 
reaches the freedom of the intimates 
of God. For in Christian prayer, as in 
Christian life in general, God chooses 
His closest friends from among His 
most loyal followers. 





“| renounce Satan and all his works and pomps” 


M,-E. Boismard, O.P., Je renonce 4 Satan, 4 ses pompes et 
a ses oeuvres, Lumiére et Vie, 26 (1956), 105-10. 


W...: was the original meaning of the 
phrase “I renounce Satan and all his works 
and pomps” used in the baptismal liturgy 
of the Church? Father Boismard goes to 
the very origins of Christianity for his 
answer. 

The phrase “Satan and all his works and 
pomps” occurs in a bewildering variety of 
ways in early Christian literature. In the 
Apostolic Tradition of Hippolytus, it is 
“Satan, pomps, works,” “Satan, angels, 
works,” or “Satan, cult, works,” depending 
on the translation consulted—Latin, Ethio- 
’ pian, or Coptic. Other references in the 
Gelasian Sacramentary, the De Sacramentis 
of St. Ambrose, and the works of Tertul- 
lian are equally confusing. This situation 
is also true of the East: the Syriac liturgy 
and Saints Basil, John Chrysostom, and 
Cyril of Alexandria seem to use “pomps,” 
“angels,” “cult,” and “works” interchange- 
ably in this context. 


A common origin 

Now it is a curious fact, observes Father 
Boismard, that these four words are all 
closely related when they are viewed in 
the context of the Hebrew root /’k, which 
means “to send.” An angel is one who is 
“sent” by God mal’ak. The word “pomp” 
is a transliteration of the Greek pompe, 
which comes from the verb “to send” and 
is thus linked with the Hebrew mal’akout. 
The word “works” is the equivalent of the 
Hebrew word melakah which means a 
mission with a _ specific purpose; and 
though it ordinarily occurs in the singular, 
it frequently has a plural connotation. 
Finally, the “cult” of Yahweh is nothing 
else than the sum total of the “works” of 
Yahweh and of Yahweh’s house. 

Besides their common bond in the Hebrew 
language, these four words occur in a 
ceremonial which was probably patterned 
on the Jewish baptismal liturgy. For the 
renunciation of Satan can be traced back 
to the beginnings of Christian baptismal 


ceremonial. Even the New Testament con- 
tains many allusions to the combat of the 
Christians against the devil; they are told 
“to put off the works of desxness.” And 
the early Christian liturgy had a Semitic 
origin, including, most likely, the baptismal 
liturgy. It seems, then, that the formula 
renouncing Satan had its original wording 
in Hebrew. When the Hebrew was trans- 
lated, the variety of “works,” “cult,” 


“angels,” and “pomps” occurred. 


Semitic symbolism 

What did “renouncing Satan and his 
works” mean for the early Hebrew 
Christians? The answer is bound up with 
the ancient symbolism for baptism. St. 
Peter and St. Paul used the exodus of the 
Chosen People from Egypt as the Old 
Testament type to explain Christian bap- 
tism: the Christians are a new people 
of God, snatched from the servitude of 
Egypt (the world of sin) by the blood of 
the Lamb (Christ) in order to offer sacri- 
fice in the Promised Land (the Kingdom 
of Heaven). Just as the Jews, enslaved by 
Pharaoh and bound over to his “works,” 
were delivered by Moses so that they might 
be free to follow their allegiance to God and 
His “works” (i.e., cult), so the Christians 
have been freed by Christ from Satan and 
his works (i.e., sins which men commit when 
they are Satan’s followers) so that they 
might be dedicated to God and His works 
(the good acts a man does under the in- 
spiration of the Holy Spirit). 

Hence the wording of the original bap- 
tismal formula seems to have been “I 
renounce Satan and his works.” When 
viewed in the light of the -typology of 
Exodus, this can be translated “I renounce 
Satan and his cult.” And because of the 
similarity of Hebrew words coming from 
the same root “works” was confused with 
“angels” and “mission” (“pomps”) by sub- 
sequent translators. 
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FRIEDRICH WULF, S.J. 


Priestly, religious, and lay spirituality 


Through an odd twist of history, lay spirituality has appeared 

as something new in our day. In this article Father Wulf attempts 
to give a better understanding of lay spirituality by comparing 
it with the religious and priestly spiritualities we already know 

and accept. He finds that they have more in common than most 
other spiritual writers have discovered. 


Priesterliche Frimmigkeit, Ordensfrimmigkeit, Laienfrimmigkeit, Geist und Leben, 


29 (1956), 427-39. 


ig ae men are asking many 


questions about lay spirituality. Just 
what is it? Is there a new kind of 
holiness for the layman, different from 
that of the priest or of the religious? 
Does lay spirituality have any special 
meaning for the Church and the 
world ? 

Consider for a moment three men: 


a shoe salesman, a city parish priest, 
and a cloistered monk. What is the 
spiritual life proper to these three 
men? To put the question another 
way, what is the spirituality proper 
to the three states of life: layman, 
priest, and religious? 


New divisions 


Before giving an answer, we must 
re-examine the traditional division of 
Catholics into priests, religious, and 
laymen. At first glance this triple 
division seems good enough: it in- 
cludes everyone. Even the Church 
uses it officially in canon law. But it 
presents problems. A priest, for ex- 
ample, can also be a religious. Which 
class is he in then? If we say that 
he belongs to the class which ranks 
higher, then which of the two—priests 
or religious—ranks higher ? 

Closer inspection shows that this 
traditional division is not threefold at 
all. There are actually two divisions : 
one in which laymen are opposed to 


priests and another in which laymen 
are opposed to religious. Thus, priests 
are distinguished from laymen by 
their office or ministry in the church. 
Religious are distinguished from lay- 
men by their pubiic dedication to a 
life of holiness. Therefore, public 
dedication to holiness or office in the 
Church, or the absence of such dedica- 
tion, mark the difference between the 
religious, the priest, and the layman. 
The same commitment to holiness or 
to office will also tell us the difference 
in their spirituality, if one exists. 


Layman vs. religious 


First, let us compare the spiritual 
life of the layman with that of the 
religious. The basis for comparison 
is their dedication to a life of holiness, 
assimilation to Christ, which is the 
heart of the New Testament. 

Every Christian man and woman 
has but one primary task—to follow 
Christ. This is the one supreme pur- 
pose of all spirituality in the Church. 
We often hear it said that the Chris- 
tian can seek this holiness, broadly 
speaking, in two ways: by observing 
the commandments (that is, by doing 
all he is obliged to do) or by doing 
more and following the evangelical 
counsels, especially those of poverty, 
chastity, and obedience. 

But these two ways of the counsels 
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and commandments are not separate 
paths running off in opposite direc- 
tions. Our way of considering them 
apart is often misleading. They are 
rather two aspects of every Christian 
life. The counsels presuppose the 
commandments; the commandments 
receive Christian direction and im- 
pulse from the counsels. From their 
unity important conclusions follow for 
both the layman and the religious. 

For the religious, what is the num- 
ber one concern in life? Extraordinary 
silence? Or mystic prayer perhaps? 
Or rigorous penance? If he is a 
contemplative, is his concern differ- 
ent from that of a teaching brother ? 

Looking at it from another aspect, 
who would win if Father Monk were 
to debate Brother Teacher on this 
question: Which life is “better”— 
mine or yours? Or perhaps you 
might prefer to ask this question: Are 
the three vows — poverty, chastity, 
and obedience—essential to the holi- 
ness of Father Monk and Brother 
Teacher? That is, is it true that with- 
out the three vows neither one of 
them could become holy? 


The basic questions 


In one form or another these three 
questions sum up the doubts and 
wonderings and misunderstandings 
which seem to arise in any discussion 
of spirituality—whether lay, or re- 
ligious, or priestly. (1) What’s our 
first job in the spiritual life? (2) 
Which way of life is “better”? And 
(3) is it the vows that make a person 
holy? 

Our first job in the spiritual life 
is to imitate the love of Christ. Every- 
one must do that. Secondly, the “bet- 
ter” life is the life that keeps the com- 
mandments more perfectly, especially 
the commandments of love of God 
and fellowman. If this love is for- 
gotten for prayer with a mystic glow 
or for absorbing apostolic work, the 
prayer and work have lost their savor. 
They are no longer the spirituality 
of the Gospel, but the work of men. 
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Thirdly, it is not the three vows 
that make Father Monk and Brother 
Teacher men of love; the vows are 
only their special means to a goal 
common for all. Poverty protects re- 
ligious from selfish grasping; chas- 
tity leaves their hearts free for God; 
obedience submits self to love. 
Through these three vows, self-seek- 
ing men try to become men of love. 
And this perfection of men in love is 
not just for a few individuals ; this is 
a holiness for all men. 


True holiness 


There is a danger that religious, 
especially contemplatives, may with- 
draw from lay people into a false iso- 
lation. Living apart, as they do, from 
real life with its shocks and burdens 
and trials, they tend to cultivate their 
choir and work as something wonder- 
ful and important in themselves. To 
offset this danger, it is good for those 
in the cloister to look at the lives of 
Christian laymen and see how they 
do not simply succumb to the world, 
but rather wrestle with it to redeem 
it. Here the religious can see new 
meaning in detachment, and in his 
vows, and what true holiness means. 

For example, the unselfishness of 
a father who has learned to put his 
own wants and comfort in second 
place is a reminder of the basic mean- 
ing of poverty. Marriage faithfully 
lived over a number of years, how 
vividly it shows people living for one 
another! It would be wholesome for 
the religious to see how a great many 
business and social situations exact 
daily obedience from men who work 
for a living. These experiences make 
men aware of what finally proves the 
Christian to be holy. It is the virtues 
required in the everyday traffic with 
men—the ordinary virtues of truth- 
fulness, loyalty, perseverance, forgive- 
ness, patience with the faults of 
others, humility, kindness. ; 

We like to capsule-package the dif- 
ference between the religious and the 
layman as the difference between the 





extraordinary and the ordinary. But 
we must remember that neither the 
life of a religious ror that of a layman 
is true to itself unless each one sees 
some reference to the other. The re- 
ligious life is true to the Gospel only 
when it shows itself in daily living. 
And the layman must see in the re- 
ligious life an inspiration to follow 
Christ more perfectly in his daily 
work in the world. 

The counsels of poverty, chastity, 
and obedience challenge the selfish- 
ness of man in this life and at the 
same time reflect the life to come. 
For in heaven there will be no mine 
or thine, no giving or taking in mar- 
riage, no clash of wills; but every 
heart will be given to God in un- 
divided love. All Christians in grace 
reflect the glory of God. But religious 
life does so in a way that is especially 
visible—under the sign and disguise 
of the Cross. And it is important that 
this glory be displayed under the 
symbol of poverty, chastity, and 
obedience. For only out of hearts 
free from excessive attachment to 
possessions, people, and self, will the 
love of men bound to God shine forth. 


Ideal is not exclusive 


All these considerations converge 
on one fact: the spirituality of Mr. 
Layman and Mr. Religious are not 
so far apart as some have seemed to 
think. In looking for a lay spirituality, 
people have often failed to see that 
the “spirituality of the monks” has no 
exclusive ideal of its own. Religious 
vows simply call special attention to 
a holiness which has value for all. 
For every Christian is daily called to 
the Cross and so to glory. Every 
Christian has something to do with 
poverty, chastity, and obedience in 
detachment from material goods and 
detachment from his own self. And 
any layman who sees no place for the 
counsels in his life will not long keep 
the substance of the commandments. 

Without pushing the similarity too 
far, we can observe how even the 


hundredfold which Christ promised 
to those who leave all and follow Him 
and which everyone applies to the 
religious life actually belongs to all 
whe are inwardly detached in using 
the goods of this world. For every- 
thing a man gives up for God in this 
world he will receive back a hundred- 
fold, in a way only he who has learned 
to give will know. As soon as he 
opens his heart to Christ, he begins to 
see with clear eyes the real value of 
the world. Self-seeking blinds man. 
Like a walker who sees only his own 
feet, the self-regarding man stumbles 
through an unyielding and hostile, 
continually threatening world. The 
less a man clutches at possessions 
and people and the less anxious he is 
for himself and his own great name, 
the more these things entrust them- 
selves to him. 


Renunciation and fulfillment 


This happiness of the hundredfold 
comes only through the death com- 
manded by Christ. But dying to self, 
or detachment, does not mean that 
every man who finds Christ must 
find Him in a place of spiritual re- 
treat. Detachment doesn’t mean that. 
The more detached a man is, the more 
creatures belong to him, whether in 
the cloister or on the city sidewalks. 

How can we describe this spiritual- 
ity which belongs to layman as well 
as religious? Surely it will be built 
on an inner oneness of the counsels 
and commandments. Secondly, this 
spirituality will be a mixture of oppo- 
sites, the opposites of Christ’s life. 
For it is based equally on the mys- 
teries of Christ’s death and resurrec- 
tion, of His Cross and His glory. It 
is a spirituality of renunciation, of a 
journey, of a going through this world 
to eternal life, of following after 
Christ. It is also a spirituality of ful- 


.fillment, of the goal, of one who has 


already arrived, of adoration and love. 
“Since we have risen with Christ, 
seek what is above, not what is of 
earth!” says St. Paul. So renuncia- 
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tion and fulfillment, journey and goal 
become interwoven with each other. 
Life shows itself in death because 
death becomes resurrection. Behind 
the Cross, glory shines ; Good Friday 
and Easter are a single feast—the 
great feast of our redemption. 


A life of service 


As we have defined it so far, this 
spirituality seems to be individual— 
a personal following of Christ. But 
it necessarily involves dedication to 
other men. One cannot share the 
Cross and glory of Christ if one seeks 
only his own holiness. This selfish 
spirituality was a charge thrown up 
to the desert monks. Following Christ 
means taking on more of our common 
burden and taking up the Cross for 
the whole of mankind in order to 
make up in one’s own flesh what is 
lacking in the sufferings of Christ. 
This spirituality becomes necessarily 
an apostolic spirituality even if it is 
worked out in silent adoration before 
God and in the service of the liturgy. 
It is a life for another, of selfless help 
and generosity, well-wishing, and for- 
giveness and kindness. Always this 
spirituality—the perfection of men in 
love—lies under the command of serv- 
ice to another person. “Greater love 
than this no man hath, than he give 
up his life for his friend.” 


Priest and layman 


How does the spirituality of the 
priest compare with the spirituality 
we have just described? As we said 
in the beginning, it is by reason of 
his office that the priest is distin- 
guished from the layman. 

The priest is priest, not precisely 
because he personally is striving to 
be like Christ (though he should be 
doing this), but because by office he 
shares in Christ’s ministry of dispens- 
ing grace. Making himself like Christ 
should precede his work of making 
others like Christ; but it does not 
have to. Christ’s grace comes through 
the sacraments even if they be given 
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by an unworthy priest. 

The priest stands and acts in the 
person of Christ in a unique way. A 
middle-man between God and man, 
the priest shares very closely the 
threefold ministry of Christ as teacher, 
sanctifier, and pastor or guide. His 
whole life is to be and to act in 
Christ’s place. Even in the inner re- 
cesses of his soul, in prayer, the priest 
acts as His representative. Whatever 
he does as priest, he does effectively 
only in the name of Christ and the 
Church: offering Mass, absolving, 
administering the sacraments, preach- 
ing, praying the breviary. The Church 
is Christ; and as Christ became man 
for man’s salvation, so the priest’s 
life as part of the Church is to help 
the laity to holiness. His job is to 
help save the world, to restore the 
original order so that God will be 
all in all. 


The priest's office 


Anointed in holy orders, the pricsi 
is sent by his bishop with a message 
to deliver. This mission gives the 
priest his teaching character, but also 
his character of servant. The word 
of God is given to the priest to preach 
to all creatures. His could be called 
a spirituality of the word, since it be- 
gins from the word of God and serves 
in its preaching. The priest would be 
bound to study and meditate on the 
word of God, even if the Church did 
not demand it of him. For his very 
preaching is an integral part and ful- 
fillment of his priestly holiness. 

In preaching, a priest must set him- 
self aside. For what matters is not 
a display of his talent but that the 
word of God comes through pure 
and unadulterated. Through him, 
God, the actual speaker, must be pres- 
ent and speak to the faithful. If this 
is to happen, the priest must surren- 
der himself to the word. His skill 
must be dedicated to his hearers, ac- 
commodating itself to their under- 
standing. In preaching he is a servant. 

Therefore the close connection be- 





tween the priest’s office and his spir- 
ituality is quite plain. Surely the man 
who through orders is placed over 
the Christian people should excel 
them through the merit of his holi- 
ness. But more than this, the holiness 
of the priest is moulded and formed 
by the very exercise of his ministry. 
At the altar or in the confessional, 
he realizes he is not only consecrated, 
but consecrator, dispenser of grace, 
transformer. His spirituality is bound 
to the cult of the Church, and this 
bond must be part of his religious 
consciousness. The consecration of 
the world is assigned to him. What- 
ever work he undertakes should be 
sanctified by his touch; whatever man 
he meets should be holier after their 
meeting. 

As pastor of the faithful, the priest 
represents the heavenly Father and 
Christ, the Good Shepherd. His en- 
counters with human misery and 
weakness will urge him to labor, to 
forgiveness and mercy, to patience 
and kindness—in a word, to holiness. 
His office representing Christ urges 
him to imitate Him and gives his holi- 
ness a priestly character. 

The layman's “offices” 

Although clerics rule and govern 
the Church, there are, on a lower 
level, certain “offices” that belong 
to the laity. Through the sacraments 
of baptism, confirmation, and matri- 
mony the laity receive powers in the 
service of God and in building up the 
Mystical Body. These sacraments 
consecrate the layman; they advance 
Christ’s work; they represent Him- 
self. And they can form the layman 
in a wonderful way in his prayer and 
conduct. 

Power and offices in the Church, 
whether by priest or layman, are ex- 
ercised in Christ’s place and with a 
commission from Him. “Official” 
spirituality follows Christ in His offi- 
cial role as sent by God to redeem the 
world. The resulting holiness is not 
directed to one’s personal holiness, 


which is presupposed, but to the sanc- 
tification of mankind. Anyone with 
office must care for other men. 

“Ocher men” means society, which 
in turn means more than the mere 
sum of individual men. Society has 
a kind of being of its own. The re- 
demption of society is not achieved 
only when all the individuals have 
reached heaven; it is to be achieved 
here and now in this world. And so 
this social holiness or spirituality is 
not characterized so much by the 
mystery of death and resurrection, as 
was the spirituality of the religious. 
Its basis is more the beginning and 
end of redemption ; i.e., the Incarna- 
tion and the final erection of God’s 
kingdom here on earth through the 
Lord to come. 


Office and holiness 


That office requires holiness is 
quite clear in the case of a priest. No 
state or vocation is so urgently called 
to holiness nor to a holiness so sharply 
defined as the priest. For holiness is 
the perfection of men in love, sharing 
in Christ’s redemption or service to 
another. 

Now, does a layman share in this 
office of the Church, this restoring 
the world to God? Yes, his office 
begins with baptism. Because its 
first effect is to give supernatural 
life, baptism is often overlooked as 
consecrating the child for the world. 
Actually, every true Christian life 
makes some portion of the world 
holier by its presence. The office im- 
posed by baptism is threefold: (1) 
to make God present in all the differ- 
ent environments of the world ; (2) to 
shape the world into a Christian 
world; (3) to share in the role of 
Creator and Ruler of the world. 

Since the presence of God in a 
holy man’s life has effects over and 
beyond himself, each Christian is, by 
his mere presence, a source of holi- 
ness for others. He is a spark that 
enkindles. He is a light that enlight- 
ens. He is a leaven that expands. As 
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more sources of Christian life are 
baptized in the world, the whole 
world becomes richer soil in which 
to receive and nourish the seed of 
God’s kingdom. 


Redeeming the world 


Over and beyond exerting this 
gentle pressure of his presence, the 
Christian should shape and form the 
world he contacts. Through his work 
in the world—labor, art, play, trade, 
politics, school—all areas of life should 
become structures in which a human 
and Christian life can thrive without 
being choked. Working this way, the 
Christian will be redeeming the world 
from the curse which presses every- 
where since the Fall. At least where 
the Christian is, there will be a sign 
of genuine Christlike willingness to 
love and serve. And each time love 
and service come alive, the Redemp- 
tion becomes active in the world. 

By shaping the world, the Christian 
comes to share in the role of Creator 
and in the kingly power of God. Al- 
though very much engaged in the 
world, he is free from worldly pre- 
occupations. Because creatures now 
belong to him, he will dominate them 
and turn them in praise to God. Do- 
ing this, he will anticipate in some 
way the kingly role he will enjoy in 
eternal life at Christ’s side—to be, 
under the supreme power of God, the 
lord of creation. 


Commissioned in confirmation 


In the sacrament of confirmation, 
the commission of office from God is 
clear. The strength given to confess 
openly his faith in Christ obliges the 
Christian soldier to defend and spread 
that faith. Through this sacrament 
the layman may even be bound to 
confess the faith by undertaking a 
special job, for example a political 
job, because his special talent and the 
situation requires it. Then, too, the 
special commission given by the 
hierarchy for Catholic Action (the 
lay apostolate in the strict sense) 
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is also grounded on confirmation. 

But the layman’s spirituality of 
office stands out most clearly in the 
sacrament of matrimony. Marriage 
is an institution of natural law and 
also a sacrament. Here a vocation 
clearly blessed by God exactly coin- 
cides with a task in the world. 
Everything about marriage belongs 
to the redemption and sanctification 
of the world and is part of Christian 
spirituality. 


The task of marriage 


The dominant characteristic of this 
spirituality is a companionship, a 
sharing of feelings and aspirations, a 
sharing of prayers and sorrows and 
joys. Its purpose is to form a fellow- 
ship of love so Christ will be in their 
midst. 

But this is not all. For the family 
should not be a closed circle. As a 
Christian family, it should open out 
and embrace its neighborhood and 
the spirit of its times. Through the 
sacrament of matrimony, the family 
is commissioned and made responsi- 
ble for society. It partly fulfills this 
responsibility by the example of a 
good family life. But it does so even 
more through friendships with neigh- 
bors and relatives. Its religious task 
is as much being good neighbors as 
forming religious contacts. And it is 
obvious how endless this task can be. 

By showing the layman’s relation 
to the religious life and by defining 
his share in the office of the Church 
through the sacraments of baptism, 
confirmation, and matrimony, we have 
touched everything fundamental in a 
layman’s spirituality. This spirituality 
embraces an area that is world-wide 
and can be expressed in a thousand 
walks of life, but which always comes 
to one thing—the perfection of men 
in love. 

Whenever we consider different 
types of spirituality, we should re- 
member that types are abstractions. 
As types they occur nowhere. In ac- 
tual life the types may be inter- 





mingled: priests can be religious; 
and in the secular institutes flower- 
ing in our times, “laymen” can live 
poverty, chastity, and obedience in 
the world. The wealth of Christian 
spirituality has m2=nv possible devel- 


opments and countless forms. How- 
ever, in all their multiplicity, they al- 
ways reflect their essential oneness— 
men of love redeeming and sanctify- 
ing the world with Christ so that the 
glory of God will shine through. 





The struggle of the modern believer 


P.-A. Liégé, O.P., “Le combat moderne du croyant,” Nouvelle Revue 


Théologique, 79 (1957), 897-904. 


A life true to Christian faith has never 
been easy. Each period in history has of- 
fered its peculiar challenge to the believer. 
Father Liégé contends that the challenge 
of our present period is five-fold. 

(1) The complexity of modern existence 
is one aspect of the challenge. The rapid 
spread of scientific knowledge, the in- 
creased tempo of economic life, the radio, 
movies, television, the ever-gathering mo- 
mentum of historical evolution—all these 
factors broaden our collective interests and 
increase our emotional tensions. The 
psychological result is twofold. While mar- 
veling at the prowess of man and the 
grandeur of his works, we despair of 
exerting any personal influence or of achiev- 
ing any personal significance in this vast 
and complex modern world. Thus practical 
atheism becomes the spontaneous modern 
attitude because personal and individual 
values are crushed by the sheer weight of 
human activity. The life of faith, demand- 
ing a personal commitment and at least 
a minimum of composure, is all but stifled. 
Only by forcing himself to face head-on 
the stark reality of God and revelation can 


the twentieth ‘century believer rise above 
the surface. 

(2) Modern developments have increased 
interest in humanism. The attraction of 
these wonderful improvements has focused 
mankind’s attention on man and his prob- 
lems rather than on the things of God. 
But since faith is primarily God-centered, 
the modern question is posed: Is it possible 
to establish an interest in the things of 
God which will include, not destroy, human- 
istic values? To answer this challenge, 
Christianity must first of all present man 
with the grandeur of God and His Only- 
Begotten Son and their marvelous plan of 
salvation intended for man. Secondly, the 
faith must not appear to demand an evasion 
of the responsibilities of modern living. 
Rather, each detail of this life must be 
charged with eternal significance. 

(3) Another characteristic of our time 
is a pervading technical mentality with 
an accompanying decline in spiritual per- 
ception. However, faith and a personal at- 
tachment to the word of God require a 
certain minimum of interior recollection. 
Here the task of the believer is clear: he 
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must forsake excessive activity and ver- 
balism if he wants to confront an un- 
believing world with a life which manifests 
the fact of God’s holy presence. 

(4) In the welter of modern beliefs and 
“isms” we find the twin temptation of 
scepticism (despair of attaining truth) and 
religious liberalism (Aren’t all religions 
equally good?). To counteract this the 
modern believer must continually meditate 
on the unique fact of Christian faith and 
at the same time practice a resolute toler- 
ance as did the Apostle Peter: “If anyone 
asks you to give an account of the hope 
which you cherish, be ready at all times 
to answer for it, but courteously and with 
due reverence” (1 Pet. 3:15). 

(5) Man today finds himself severed 
from the social ties characteristic of more 
static periods in history. Such uprooting 
has had deep spiritual repercussions. How- 
ever, the results are not all bad. Even 
though modern man must frequently accept 


The Church and politics 


Archbishop Simonds, Coadjutor Bishop of Melbourne, Australia, 
to Australian Civil Servants, September, 1955. 


the faith without the support of a stable 
Christian society, we must remember that 
such stable conditions frequently produced 
immature Christians. However, it would 
seem that both a stable milieu supporting 
the faith and the opportunity to develop a 
mature faith are possible at the same time 
in a “Christian community” where the 
word of God is continually alive, but not 
imposed by force. 

Each difficulty facing the modern be- 
liever in Liégé’s analysis is directed to a 
fundamental aspect of the act of faith; 
the complexity of modern existence under- 
lines faith as a positive personal commit- 
ment; man-centered humanism points to 
God-centered faith; our spirit of tech- 
nocracy suggests faith as an interior, per- 
sonal relationship; scepticism and liberal- 
ism remind us that faith involves a certain 
deposit of truth; and finally the social 
uprooting of our times recalls the fact 
that the acceptance of faith takes place 
within a definite tradition. 


There were many in the days of Leo XIII, and there are many today, 


who resent the activity of the Church in political and industrial matters. 
They would confine the Church to the sacristy, and relegate her influence 
to the purely spiritual field. This can never be accepted. Man is a citizen 
of both kingdoms, the secular and the spiritual. To place an impenetrable 
barrier between the two kingdoms would be to divide the human person. 
In the hard battle of human life, the conflict of loyalties between the spiritual 
and the temporal is a struggle with which the Christian man will never 
have done. Today the Church finds herself dealing with totalitarian systems 
which are bound by their very nature to persecute her, or with so-called 
democracies that are becoming more and more imbued with the overriding 
authority of the secular state, even in matters that vitally touch the law 
of God or the rights of His Church. 
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CYRIL VOLLERT, S.J. 


Doctrinal development: a basic theory 


Even before the definition of the Blessed Virgin’s Assumption 
into heaven, during the debate whether the doctrine could 

be defined, voices were raised in demand for a renewed examination 
of the whole question of dogmatic progress. Engrossing though 
the problem is, no solution acceptable to all theologians has 

been found. Uncertainty arises from the difficulty of following 
the higher logic that governs the development. Many perplexities 
surrounding the problem stem from excessively rigid theories ; 
when applied to the evolution of certain dogmas that have been 
defined, these theories have to be acknowledged as insufficient. 
The situation invites theologians to revise previously-held 
positions. Father Vollert proposes a statement of a basic theory 
which he insists must be regarded as merely tentative. 


Proceedings of the Twelfth Annual Convention. The Catholic Theological Society of 


America, (1957), 45-74. 


Th. definition of the Blessed Virgin’s 
Assumption into heaven has focused 
the attention of theologians on the 
problem of doctrinal development. 
Indeed, it has complicated the problem 
and has made the quest for a solution 
more imperative; the definition did 
not rely either on historical evidence 
from the first Christian centuries or 
on theological conclusions. Theories 
framed along such lines have to be 
re-examined in the light of the Apos- 
tolic Constitution, Munificentissimus 
Deus, in which the dogma of the 
Assumption was proclaimed. 


The Holy Spirit and the magisterium 


Development of doctrine is not tied 
down to the sole powers of reason, 
but takes place under the influence of 
the Holy Spirit. Pius XII in Munifi- 
centissimus Deus insists that the 
Spirit of Truth infallibly guides the 
Church toward a more perfect knowl- 
edge of revealed truths. To preserve 
publicly the deposit of revelation 
throughout the centuries, God chose 


to endow His Church with an infal- 
lible teaching authority ; a deposit in- 
fallibly revealed deserves to be infal- 
libly interpreted. The Holy Spirit, 
who revealed in the apostles, ever 
afterward assists in the Church, that 
the Church may remember the truth 
in entirety, penetrate it deeply, and 
teach it alone. 

Our main means of knowing 
whether truths conveyed to us by 
tradition are revealed is the consensus 
of the living Church, particularly of 
its magisterium. The greater part of 
Munificentissimus is given over to the 
task of recording the agreement of 
the Church on the doctrine of the 
Assumption ; such agreement imparts 
assurance that this truth is included 
in the deposit of revelation. The basic 
theme shedding light on all other con- 
siderations is the consensus of the 
ordinary magisterium, although great 
importance is attributed to the belief 
of the faithful, who were found to be 
in remarkable accord on this subject. 

Such consensus is based on some 
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sort of perception that a truth of faith 
is contained in revelation. The ques- 
tion is: How is it perceived? 


The way of analytical reasoning 


To be believed with divine faith, 
a truth must be revealed, not merely 
deduced from revelation. If a syllo- 
gism is really deductive and presents 
in its conclusion a concept not con- 
tained in a revealed premise, the con- 
clusion cannot be said to be revealed. 
But if analysis of a revealed truth 
issues in the discovery of an essential 
property included in it, the syllogism 
is not simply deductive ; and the con- 
cept that is found to be contained for- 
mally, even though not explicitly, in 
the revealed truth is not simply new. 

When God expresses His revelation 
in a judgment, both the subject and 
the predicate are revealed. In the 
same way as we analyze the extension 
of the subject to see which individuals 
are embraced in it, we can analyze the 
comprehension of the predicate to 
detect what is contained in it. God 
reveals not mere words, but realities 
represented by concepts and expressed 
in judgments, and is responsible for 
all the concepts and judgments for- 
mally state, whether explicitly or im- 
plicitly. At the term of the analysis, 
nothing is found to be new except 
that a truth which was previously 
present implicitly has been brought 
out explicitly and is now clearly per- 
ceived. Such a truth is to be believed 
with divine faith because it is formally, 
though implicitly, included in the re- 
vealed deposit, rather than because 
it is concluded from what is revealed. 

For example, the Vatican Council 
defines that the infallible teaching 
authority of the Pope is a truth re- 
vealed by God. Where do we find in 
revelation the statement that the Pope 
is infallible by himself, as the defined 
doctrine insists, and not by the con- 
sent of the Church? The Council 
tells us. “This Holy See has always 
maintained that the apostolic primacy 
which the Roman Pontiff, as the suc- 
cessor of Peter, Prince of the apostles, 
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holds over the whole Church, includes 
also the supreme power of teaching” 
(Denz. 1832). The supreme power of 
teaching is discovered in the primacy. 
Because he holds the primacy, the 
Roman Pontiff is the unshakable 
foundation of the Church. One truth 
involves the other. Although the idea 
of unshakable foundation does not 
explicitly state personal infallibility, 
analysis of its content uncovers the 
second prerogative. Denial of the 
Pope’s infallibility cannot coexist with 
the affirmation that he is the unshak- 
able foundation in doctrine. 

However, although development of 
dogma can take place by way of 
logical analysis or conclusion, such 
theories cannot explain all the prog- 
ress that has occurred, especially in 
Mariology. The supernatural economy 
is a matter of God’s free choice. Every 
supernatural gift depends on God’s 
free donation. A first gift does not 
necessarily demand a second, unless 
the first cannot exist without the sec- 
ond. No logical method is capable of 
demonstrating with certitude that the 
divine maternity strictly demands the 
Immaculate Conception or the As- 
sumption, which nevertheless are de- 
fined dogmas. 

Therefore other ways of detecting 
implicitly revealed truths in the de- 
posit of revelation have been at- 
tempted. To supply for the inade- 
quacies of dialectical procedures, re- 
course is made to the Christian sense 
as a means which God has made 
available to His Church for bringing 
out explicitly His designs in the 
supernatural order. 


The way of the Christian sense 


The way of the Christian sense is 
important; it is also difficult and 
delicate. It is known also as sense 
of the faith, sense of the faithful, and 
social consciousness of the Church. 
Without implying a critical, scientific 
knowledge, it is the voice or testimony 
of the consciousness of truth pos- 
sessed. It involves perception, intel- 
lectual appreciation, a power of dis- 





crimination. It supposes a super- 
natural illumination proceeding from 
faith, grace, and the gifts of the Holy 
Spirit, enabling the believer to dis- 
cern, in fellowship with the Church, 
the implications of the revelation pro- 
posed to him by the magisterium. 

In Munitficentissimus Deus the 
Christian sense common to pastors 
and the faithful is the decisive argu- 
ment. The faithful, “enlightened by 
divine grace and full of reverence 
toward her who is the Mother of God 
and our dear Mother, have recognized 
with daily increasing clarity the marv- 
elous order and harmony of the privi- 
leges which God has providentially 
bestowed on the Redeemer’s loving 
associate.” The truth of the Assump- 
tion is “deeply rooted in the minds 
of Christ’s faithful.” 

If the Christian sense is to be a 
factor in promoting development of 
dogma, it must be universal. The 
Christian sense of one believer is of 
itself lacking in dogmatic value, for 
individuals are not sheltered from 
error or prejudice. The situation 
changes when it is universal, when 
it is on the point of becoming unan- 
imous among the clergy and the faith- 
ful. Then it has great value as a 
criterion of revealed truth. For the 
infallibility of the entire Church gov- 
erned by the magisterium and guided 
by the Holy Spirit is implicated when 
the Christian sense is truly universal. 
The Spirit of Truth has a special mis- 
sion to make known the full message 
of Christ and His plans for our sal- 
vation. Up to the death of the last 
apostle, He could enrich the deposit 
by revealing new truths; after that 
moment He guides the Church toward 
a more comprehensive understanding 
by illuminating the mind, to dissipate 
the clouds still obscuring revealed 
mysteries. 

The Christian sense is by no means 
a norm for the magisterium to follow ; 
but it is something for the magister- 
iam to know about. The Church in- 
quires into its own living tradition 
and before defining certain truths 


takes the common sense of the faithful 
into account. Such inquiries were 
made prior to the definitions of the 
Immaculate Conception and the As- 
sumption. The profession of faith 
made by the Christian people does, 
indeed, derive its force from the 
official teachers. Yet, since the Holy 
Spirit directly influences also the 
faithful, their belief possesses its own 
weight, and, as it precedes the defini- 
tion, can give some orientation to 
the magisterium. 


Relation to magisterium 


This living tradition in the Church 
is the universal Christian sense, 
through which the Holy Spirit gives 
testimony of the truth. When Mary’s 
prerogatives that are dependent on 
God’s free selection are in question, 
theological reasoning is unable to 
demonstrate, with an evidence capable 
of convincing all theologians, their 
inclusion in the deposit of faith. There- 
fore the magisterium did not think 
that it had to wait until a fully con- 
clusive demonstration was devised. 
What Pius XII, tike Pius IX before 
him, found important to know was 
not whether Mary’s prerogatives were 
correctly deduced from revealed prin- 
ciples, but whether they are contained 
in revelation. To satisfy themselves 
on this point, they inquired into the 
conscientia fidei of the whole Church. 

Most essential among the magis- 
terium’s relations to the Christian 
sense is the duty of interpreting and 
judging it, for the official teaching 
authority alone is qualified to deter- 
mine its dogmatic value and universal 
character. This predominant role of 
the magisterium is emphasized by 
Pius XII. The judgment of the bish- 
ops is what particularly interests him. 
“The universal consent of the ord- 
inary teaching authority of the Church 
furnishes a certain and solid argument 
to demonstrate that the bodily As- 
sumption of the Blessed Virgin Mary 
into heaven .. . is a truth revealed 
by God.” 
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Therefore, in evaluating the Chris- 
tian sense, the first word and the last 
word belong to the magisterium, be- 
cause from it the faithful received the 
knowledge which is the basis of their 
insights and because it judges the 
dogmatic weight of their perceptions. 
Thus the Christian sense, as a factor 
in doctrinal development, is subord- 
inate to the magisterium. The magis- 


terium is divinely equipped for its.. 


task by a power that is superior both 
to the natural capacities of reason and 
to the intuitions of the Christian sense. 


From implicit to explicit 


Yet our minds remain unsatisfied 
as long as we do not see how the 
truths proposed for our belief are 
contained in the deposit of revelation. 

The point of departure for doc- 
trinal progress is furnished by the 
apostolic formulas as they came from 
the mouth or pen of those who framed 
them and as they were grasped by 
the Church which was still under the 
direct magisterium of the apostles. 
Yet, however loyally the primitive 
Church adhered to these announce- 
ments, it was unable to read in them 
all their content that was still implicit. 
Many events and much time were 
required to exploit all the wealth 
stored in them. Such development 
would no longer be, as in the ages 
before Christ, a progress stemming 
from new revelations; it would be 
effected by new explicitations of the 
revelation that had been completed. 
To guide this progress a magisterium 
infallibly assisted by the Holy Spirit 
would be enough. 

Transmission of the deposit necessi- 
tates its development. The deposit of 
revelation is a living thing, alive in 
the minds of those who possess it; 
they who have the charge of preserv- 
ing it carry out their commission by 
fostering its living growth. Under the 
watchful care of the living magister- 
ium, it slowly and _ progressively 
flowers into “new dogmas” ; new, not 
in their substance but in their clari- 
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fication ; not in their root but in their 
development ; not by way of accretion 
from without, but by way of vital 
unfolding from within. 

Passage of a truth from an implicit 
to an explicit state is effected accord- 
ing to rigorous logic. If there is no 
line of objective identity between the 
original revelation and the dogma 
of today, and if no logical connection 
exists between the statement of the 
initial truth and that of the evolved 
truth, we have a new revelation. But 
a logical connection may exist beween 
a truth explicitly revealed and an 
aspect or implication of this truth 
not yet recognized; and nevertheless 
our minds left te themselves cannot 
clearly discern it. A divine light is 
needed to make it evident. Human 
logic, working on the inadequate con- 
cepts in which the revealed reality 
is conveyed to us, cannot bring forth 
all the wealth of the mystery. In such 
a situation the Holy Spirit does not 
communicate a new truth—for then 
we would have a new revelation—but 
makes intelligible an aspect of the 
truth that we did not distinctly grasp 
before. 


The logic of God 


Thus a logical connection links 
Mary’s Immaculate Conception and 
Assumption with the revealed truth 
of her divine maternity. Our intellect, 
left to its own resources, cannot fully 
establish the relationship. An increase 
of divine light must shine into our 
minds. That is the work of the Holy 
Spirit, who, without revealing any- 
thing new, sharpens the perceptive- 
ness of the Church in order that it 
may discern the connection which 
human reason by itself is unable to 
demonstrate. 

The history of dogmas bears out 
these views. To define the Immaculate 
Conception and the Assumption, the 
Church did not wait until theologians 
came to an agreement on the means 
of proving their definability. Directed 
by the Holy Spirit, the Church placed 
the weight of its authority on the side 





of true logic, which is here the logic 
of God that elevates and perfects our 
human logic by supplying for its 
shortcomings. Before proclaiming a 
dogma, the Church consults theolo- 
gians but does not pronounce on the 
demonstrative value of their deduc- 
tions. It simply attests that the con- 
clusions of the theological reasons 
which are proposed by theologians 
correctly express the living faith of 
the Church which cannot err in inter- 
preting revelation. 


Statement of a theory 


In all doctrinal development logic 
is at work : divine logic, the wisdom of 
God’s free dispositions, entailing con- 
sequent necessity. With sovereign 
liberty God wills a thing, an office, 
a function, a prerogative, an institu- 
tion in the supernatural economy. 
Consequent on His willing, what He 
has willed is necessary. How are we 
to discover this since there may be 
no connection that is metaphysically 
imperative? In many cases such dis- 


covery is impossible unless the Holy 
Spirit illuminates the minds of Chris- 
tian men and their supreme teachers 
to perceive all that is intended in 
truths that have been explicitly re- 
vealed, conformably with aaa s free 
appointing. 


Consciousness 


An adequate solution of the prob- 
lem of doctrinal development must 
await an adequate and detailed his- 
tory of the development that has taken 
place. That history has not yet been 
written. Indeed, even if the desired 
history were at hand, the full solution 
would still elude us. The future re- 
serves its own problems. 

With a deep conviction that the 
underlying factors in dogmatic prog- 
ress are the Holy Spirit, Inspirer 
and supreme Illuminator of the de- 
posit of revelation, and the Church 
with its divinely enlightened magister- 
ium, I venture the following tentative 
statement. The basic theory account- 
ing for doctrinal development and 
capable of shedding light on its his- 
tory seems to be this: the Church, 
and especially its magisterium cul- 
minating in the Roman Pontiff, is 
empowered by divine illumination to 
read progressively in the initial de- 
posit the full truth which God the 
Revealer meant to include in the con- 
cepts, propositions, and formulas in 
which His message to mankind is 
expressed—particularly in the case of 
those implicitly revealed truths that 
are not connected with what is ex- 
plicitly revealed by intrinsic, ante- 
cedent, metaphysical necessity. 
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To be truly human, a man cannot merely register the confusion about him, 
but must bring order to it. Only then can the relation of consciousness to 
reality be recognized as part of the order of creation, or as a secession from 
it. Only then does consciousness cease to be a mere registration apparatus 


and become a function of truth. 
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Old and new 


Edward Quinn, “The Renewal of Theology,” Downside Review, 74 (1956), 289-92, a 
review of Karl Rahner’s Schriften zur Theologie (Benziger Verlag, Einsiedeln-Kéln, 
Vol. I, 1954, Vol. Il, 1955). 


Because dogmatic theology is a spiritual endeavor, at the service of man’s 
salvation, it must both be concerned with timeless truth and develop in the 
manner required by each successive age. For “salvation is always of in- 
dividual men at a concrete time; and if we believe that divine revelation is 
a source of such riches of truth that it can never be exhausted, we would 
expect a dogmatic theology of today to be at least as different from one 
of 1750 as—for instance—St. Thomas’ Summa Theologiae is from the writings 
of St. Augustine .. .” 


Certainly, dogmatic formulas impose limits beyond which we cannot pass 
without falling into error or at least misunderstanding; but they also 
impose divine truth, provide assured knowledge, and “any knowledge of 
truth in the last resort has meaning only as the beginning and promise 
of the knowledge of God .. .” 


Every formula is self-transcending, “through the transcendence of the spirit 
which grasps it and reaches out beyond it to the greater fullness of reality 
and truth . . . through the divine grace of faith turning the knowledge 
of propositional truth into a movement of the spirit towards the immediate 
possession of the ontological truth of God in himself . . . but also in the 
very movement of the formula itself as it gives place to another.” 


But the old formula remains as a living thing, quickening the awareness of 
faith and stimulating theological progress: “for it is the bitter affliction 
and the blessed task of theology always to have to search for what it has 
in fact—in its historical memory—already known for a long time . . .” 


The dullness and uniformity of the manuals cannot therefore be excused 
on the grounds that dogmas are immutable. The technical terms in which 
these are expressed—transubstantiation, hypostasis, supernatural, opus op- 
eratum—trepresent precise concepts which are “the condensed result of 
long centuries of theological activity and thus the starting point and con- 
ceptual instrument for further theological reflections . . . They are symbols 
and trophies of victory from the theological labours of past centuries.” 
But where are the new concepts, the fruit of more recent labours? 


The development of dogma is distinct from the development of theology, 
but the two cannot be wholly separated. As dogma develops, truths contained 
in the deposit of faith are more precisely formulated by the magisterium 
and more fully grasped by the faithful, but the task of theology is to point 
the way to clearer definition and expound for the benefit of the Church 
taught the implications of truths already defined. For all this a living faith 
—in the most exact sense of the term—is necessary: the theologian must 
proceed in a spirit of love, love for the hearers of God’s word in their 
concrete historical situation with all its needs and anxieties, love for God 
who reveals to his true disciples more than can be expressed in the crisp 
terms of conciliar definitions. 





The task of the architect 


GIACOMO CARDINAL LERCARO 


In recent years architecture has become notably more conscious 
of its task: the architect must know the spirit of the community 
for whom he builds and then create a body in which 

that spirit will live. His Eminence, Giacomo Cardinal Lercaro, 
Archbishop of Bologna, applied this conception to sacred 
architecture in his talk to the Faculty of Architecture 

of the University of Florence, April 11, 1957. A translation of 
his talk appeared in Worship. 


Worship, 32 (1958), 164-74. 


/ N church building, like a tree, is 


part of the countryside in which it 
stands. The gnarled oak set between 
the farmhouse and the creek is a 
growing, living organism. It is no 
dead log stuck in the ground. It draws 
its nourishment from the very soil in 
which it is rooted and from the stream 
at its feet. The house protects it from 
the north winds. In return the tree 
furnishes shade for the house. The 
tree even persuades the stream to 
change its course. There is a constant 
exchange between a tree and its en- 
vironment. The old oak reflects the 
people, the climate, the soil, the his- 
tory of this region. In this one tree 
these people come to know their land 
and know themselves. 

Building a church, then, is no sim- 
ple task. It means building a true 
home for the family of God, a build- 
ing which is the expression of the peo- 
ple who worship there; it conditions 
and nourishes their life. If the archi- 
tect would avoid erecting a dead shell 
which is only a shelter for those who 
use it, he must do two difficult things : 
he must (1) learn to know and un- 
derstand the living spirit of this par- 
ticular community; and (2) create a 
body for this spirit using contem- 
porary art forms. 

Unfortunately, in recent times the 


results of the architect’s work have 
too often been bad. Why is this? 
Mainly because the architect has sel- 
dom sought to know and understand 
the community for whom he is work- 
ing. He has often ignored contem- 
porary art forms. There has been too 


little contact between art and the peo- 
ple in their worship. 


Sacred architecture today 


It is not my task here to find out 
where the responsibilty for this lack 
of contact lies. But I think I can say 
this much, synthesizing and simplify- 
ing as much as I dare: the climate of 
the Enlightenment and then of posi- 
tivism, which influenced our culture 
from the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury on, brought about a deplorable 
separation between many aspects of 
life and the world of faith. 

This separation showed up also in 
the field of sacred building. It ap- 
peared as a misunderstanding be- 
tween the artist and cleric. The artist 
felt the demands of new artistic ex- 
pressions, sometimes tied up in their 
origin and in their presentation with 
suspect ideological movements. On 
the other hand in ecclesiastical circles 
there was a watchful, anxious defense 
of what was held to be the substance 
of tradition. Another factor separat- 
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ing art from life was the industrial 
revolution with its emphasis on mass 
production. This emphasis made it 
difficult to convert artistic and reli- 
gious ideas into reality. Life was de- 
fined by immediate practical inter- 
ests. And the results? Architects were 
contracted to “put up a building for 
us, fast!” Too often ugly, insincere, 
ill-conceived churches grew up. 

It is little wonder that the archi- 
tect became prejudiced against the 
subject “church.” But there is a new 
awakening today. Sacred architecture 
is again bidding for the artist’s atten- 
tion. With no lack of subject matter, 
we can expect the cleric and the 
architect to work together more in 
the years to come. 


Function of the architect 


One development among others 
which has greatly helped the reunion 
of the artist with the sacred is this: 
the architect is conscious today that 
his talent must be a service to the 
community. When he works, he must 
take into account the social and com- 
munity values which are implicit in 
city life. Only after looking at these 
values can he sense his true function 
—to interpret and mediate between 
the needs and aspirations of the com- 
munity and their concrete realization. 
He sees in his privileged and delicate 
position how he must have a keen 
ability for synthesis: a soul open, like 
a sensitive antenna, to all the deep 
urges, the many needs, the secret 
hopes and feelings, the spirit, the liv- 
ing soul of the community he serves. 
If he has this capacity, his creative 
work, dimensioning space and time, 
will speak a language which the com- 
munity will understand. Then they 
will be truly grateful to him for his 
work of mediation and creation. 

If he is to give a community its 
church, he must strive to feel the 
secret stirrings of that community’s 
spirit. Their faith, filial piety towards 
God, the bond of charity—all these 
must reach the spirit of the artist 
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through the spiritual movement of the 
community. In this way the architect 
will first allow the sensitivity of his 
own spirit to be tuned in to their 
spirit; then, and only then, can the 
riches of his constructive gifts be used. 


Knowing the community 


The community is normally the 
parish, the closest, most familiar ex- 
pression of the Catholic Church. The 
artist is called upon to concretize the 
personality of this particular com- 
munity and its unique relation with 
God. 

How does he know these people, 
this community? It is hard to “know” 
a moral person; you have to do more 
than shake hands with it. The archi- 
tect must ask questions. He must 
study. Experts in other fields must 
be consulted: experts in social psy- 
chology, history, geography, econom- 
ics, and sociology. What are this com- 
munity’s common requirements of 
life—from bread to culture, from 
sports to work? 

But the Christian community is 
more than all this. It also strives to 
permeate its environment with the 
supernatural, with the presence of 
the divine. Just as the minerals and 
elements in the soil surrounding a 
tree are raised to a higher form of 
existence, are given life, so also the 
elements of this community’s activity 
are given a higher being, a super- 
natural life, which will be expressed 
in their church. 

The artist must look at God 
through the faith, or through that 
facet of the faith, which affects him 
most readily, and then express the 
presence of God in the church. But 
he also looks at the children of God, 
these children, with their own hopes 
and sorrows, who are to meet there 
with their Father. The church be- 
longs to His twentieth century chil- 
dren with their particular yearning 
for community life, their special need 
of truth. This generation has a dis- 





taste for “extras” and insists more 
on the essentials ; they thirst for clar- 
ity and integrity ; they dream of calm, 
peace, intimacy, and security. 

He is also to produce a “house of 
God and a gate of heaven.” This 
people wants a gate easy to find with 
their eyes; one which does not make 
anyone uneasy or uncomfortable ; one 
easy to enter. It must not be lost 
among the other “gates”: houses, 
bars, shops, theatres. At the same time 
it must not be too strange, as if it 
belonged to some other city, culture, 
or age. 

Of course the bishop, the shepherd 
of the Catholic community, must also 
be consulted in this preliminary 
phase. He helps show the architect 
where this particular community fuses 
with the larger community of the dio- 
cese and that of the entire Church. 
He also reminds the architect of the 
ancestors of the community, reaching 
back to the time of the apostles. He 
does not want to be the one who de- 
cides on the artistic aspects, but he is 
interviewed because he is the pastor, 
teacher, and guide of the community. 

Up to this point, and it may take 
months or even years to complete this 
first task, the architect has not 
touched his drawing board. He can- 
not. Only after the architect has 
humbly and objectively listened to 
the voices of the community he serves, 
through the informed minds of the 
experts which he consulted, can he 
begin to build a church for this com- 
munity. Then can he hope that the 
wonderful gift of his art will be wel- 
comed and enjoyed. 

If this absorption phase of his task 
is by-passed, the result is personal 
only to the architect and not to the 
community. The architect is a hired 
worker; the only thing he knows 
about this community is where they 
do their banking. The church is said 
to belong to this parish only because 
they paid the bill. The result is his 
building and not their church. 


Often the people who ask the archi- 
tect for a church are not a well- 
defined group. A parish is not born, 
today any more than in ancient times, 
fully formed around its church. First 
it is born a community; the church 
comes later. The people cluster in 
one area and make temporary ar- 
rangements for their worship; Mass 
is held in a garage, a store, or later 
a parish hall. Suddenly parish organ- 
izations rise up, its worship, its faith, 
its works of charity. This is the em- 
bryo, the seed from which the tree 
grows. The parish becomes alive, 
wants to stretch out roots, wants to 
stand up, to see and be seen. To be- 
come stabilized it asks the architect 
to give it a church, a house in which 
to assemble with its Father. The 
house of this people can be thought of 
by the architect only in relation to 
the community itself, in relation to 
the spirit of the house he is to build. 

The church will be the center and 
visible core of the life of the Chris- 
tian. Here he will imbibe the grace 
of the sacraments and worship God 
by his sacrifice. Here the activities 
of this living community will func- 
tion: catechesis, culture, charity, as- 
sociations, recreation. Foreseeing 
them, the architect must in some way 
“become” this community in his mind. 


The church building 


If we now consider in detail the 
physical factors of the church to be 
built, we must examine the function 
of the church (whether parish, mo- 
nastic church, or shrine). The Chris- 
tian church is the place which unites 
the assembled people of God. It is also 
a building consecrated for worship; 
a special presence of God fills it, even 
aside from the eucharistic Presence. 
The faithful gather here above all to 
offer God the renewal of the redemp- 
tive sacrifice of Christ—the Mass. 
They are drawn also to receive the 
sacraments ; to listen to the word of 
God; to adore Christ present; to 
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join one another in devotions; to 
meet with their Lord in private 
prayer. Harmonizing all these func- 
tions, the architect must somehow 
translate them into visible forms 
along with the sense of God’s loving 
presence which imposes respect and 
wins affection. 

These demands certainly do not ex- 
clude the use of modern techniques. 
Rather, new devices can now solve 
problems which baffled the designer 
of the past. Nor do these demands 
give preference to a particular art 
form or period of development. 


“Modern” architecture 


Attempts are often made to identify 
“tradition” with the expression of the 
art of one particular era, the “best 
interpretation of the sacred theme,” 
they say. In reality, the truest and 
most genuine sense of tradition is 
this : that every age has expressed the 
divine praise in its own language, 
conforming itself with artistic evolu- 
tion and technical advances. Tradition 
tells the artist today: “Be sincere in 
expressing the Christian religious 
sense in the house of God and in re- 
sponding to its functional needs.” 

Tradition must not be a dead 
weight on the artist. It is the condi- 
tion of a renewal, which is alive pre- 
cisely because it blossoms like an off- 
shoot from a healthy stock. 

Tradition thus interpreted allows 
the wise architect freedom of move- 
ment. It safeguards him, moreover, 
from the danger of falling into the 
exhibitionist fashion of choosing the 
new for the sake of the new—which 
sometimes turns out to be rather 
strange and extravagant. It may be 
all the rage for a while but then col- 
lapses, just because it is detached 


from tradition ; a shoot detached from 
the stock inevitably withers. 

Therefore, the architect, while be- 
ing his own master, places himself 
at the service of the religious com- 
munity, which is a profoundly human 
community. He builds an ecclesia of 
stone, which both expresses and wel- 
comes the spiritual ecclesia. And he 
can do this only by talking and work- 
ing with the clergy, scientists, and 
people. 


For this community 


A church building is like a tree. 
Too often in the past, church builders 
have tried to grow a tree in a foreign 
climate. A man may like palm trees ; 
he may try to grow a palm tree in 
Michigan. Perhaps he can coax it to 
live for awhile, in conflict with its 
environment. It. will not be beauti- 
ful; it will not grow strong and tall; 
there will be little fruit from it. In a 
short time it will wither and die. 

A church building of foreign archi- 
tecture can be planted anywhere. It 
will be stuck there for years—an 
oddity, a museum piece. It will pro- 
duce much less fruit than it should; 
people will refuse to identify them- 
selves with it. It will stand for years 
in silent conflict with its environ- 
ment. But there’s a difference: it will 
not wither or die or crumble to the 
ground. If only it would! Maybe then 
people would realize that the church 
they build must fit a particular peo- 
ple. It must be a concrete expression 
of themselves, everything they want, 
unique to their personality. A diffi- 
cult task for the person designing it, 
but this is the privilege of the archi- 
tect—to become an intimate friend of 
the spirit of this community and then 
to fashion a body in which this spirit 
will live. 





KARL RAHNER, S.J. 


“Take the Child and His Mother” 


The Church today honors St. Joseph more than ever before. 
Theologians today even devote a special treatise to Josephology. 
Is this modern emphasis on St. Joseph an instance of exaggerated 
piety? Or is the great devotion to him solidly grounded in 


revelation itself? 


“Nimm das Kind und seine Mutter 


W, does the Church today 


venerate St. Joseph with such solem- 
nity? It was not always so. Are we 
today justified in honoring him so 
highly? If in attempting to answer 
this question, we do nothing more 
than pose a problem, raise some ques- 
tions, and give only tentative answers, 
no harm is done. A searching ques- 
tion is better than a shallow answer. 

Why is it that we honor St. Joseph 
as we do? Because he is the foster 
father of Jesus, the spouse of the 
Mother of God. True, but Scripture 
shows us clearly that merely being 
a close associate of Jesus, even a blood 
relative, is no sure ground for “canon- 
ization.” Judas, for example, was a 
close associate of Jesus. And it seems 
clear that many of Our Lord’s own 
relatives and home town friends did 
not accept him. 


Function and holiness 


We are justified, however, in argu- 
ing from external function and action 
in the redemptive plan to correspond- 
ing interior holiness in some few in- 
stances. If God reveals that a person 
has a public, official function which 
demands interior holiness for its per- 
formance (as He did in the case of 
the Baptist, the apostles, and Mary), 
then we can be sure of the interior 
sanctity of that person. Did God 
assign such a role to St. Joseph? 

If He did not, we would really know 


,” Geist und Leben, 30 (1957), 14-22. 


nothing about Joseph except the 
scanty notice given him in Scripture, 
and these few lines would tell us noth- 
ing about the history of our redemp- 
tion. They would only be biographical 
notes quite naturally included by the 
sacred writer. Joseph would be a 
close associate of Jesus ; but from that 
fact we could judge no more about 
his personal holiness than we can 
about the other associates of Jesus 
who went by the name of “sister and 
brother.” And to them we can assign 
no particular or necessary sanctity. 

The ancient Church saw only one 
person in Jesus’ circle besides Mary 
and the apostles who was thought to 
have had a public share in the uni- 
versal redemption—John the Baptist. 
For many centuries the great devo- 
tion shown to the Baptist obscured 
the importance of St. Joseph. For it 
is clearer in John’s case that he played 
a prominent role in the official drama 
enacted between God and man. 

For this reason the liturgy of the 
ancient Church venerated John much 
earlier (and also in many respects 
even with greater solemnity) than it 
did the foster father of our Lord. Is 
there any basis in fact for this differ- 
ence? Has the Church gradually come 
to see more clearly that Joseph too 
had such a role in the drama of the 


redemption ? 
In order to answer that question, 
let us take a look at a few familiar 
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verses in the first chapter of St. Mat- 
thew’s Gospel : 

18. And this was the manner of 

Christ’s birth. His mother Mary 

was espoused to Joseph; but they 

had not yet come together, when 
she was found to be with child, by 
the power of the Holy Spirit. 

19. Whereupon her husband Joseph 

(for he was a just man and would 

not have her put to open shame) 

was for sending her away in secret. 

20. But hardly had this thought 

come to his mind, when an angel 

of the Lord appeared to him in a 

dream, and said, “Joseph, son of 

David, do not be afraid to take thy 

wife Mary to thyself, for it is by 

the power of the Holy Spirit that 
she has conceived this child; 

21. and she will bear a son, whom 

thou shalt call Jesus, for he is to 

save his people from their sins.” 

22. All this was so ordained to ful- 

fill the word which the Lord spoke 

by his prophet: 

23. Behold, the virgin shall be with 

child and shall bear a son, and they 

shall call him Emmanuel (which 
means God with us). 

24. And Joseph awoke from sleep 

and did as the angel of the Lord 

had bidden him, taking his wife to 
himself ; 

25. and he had not known her when 

she bore a son, her first-born, to 

whom he gave the name Jesus. 

“By the Holy Spirit” 

According to the usual interpreta- 
tion of this passage, Joseph had in- 
deed noticed that Mary was pregnant ; 
although he was unable to explain her 
condition, still he neither asked Mary 
for an explanation nor did Mary take 
the initiative to offer one. Joseph 
was for letting her out of this predica- 
ment gently. At this point interpreters 
attempt to construct a sublime psy- 
chology in order to explain why Mary 
and Joseph remained silent, why 
Joseph wished to dismiss Mary, and 
why he intended to do so secretly. 
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But is this interpretation correct? 
Let us look at the text more closely. 
There is no doubt that the text says 
that Mary is found with child by the 
Holy Spirit (verse 18). Everyone 
agrees that the phrase, “is found,” 
means that Joseph noticed or discov- 
ered it. But here many arbitrarily 
correct the sacred text. The phrase 
“by the Holy Spirit” is understood 
to be just tacked on without any con- 
nection with what precedes. Accord- 
ing to these interpreters, the phrase is 
inserted here by the author to explain 
a circumstance which Joseph will 
learn only later from the angel. But 
such a weakening of the text would 
be justified only if the narration 
would be otherwise unintelligible. 

Suppose we assume that the text 
means what it says. Joseph notices 
Mary’s condition and at his question 
is informed by Mary of the heavenly 
cause of this event. Then the Scrip- 
ture statement makes full sense. Mary 
is found, by Joseph, to be pregnant by 
the Holy Spirit. What is more natural 
than that such a question be put 
straight to Mary his spouse, whom 
he trusts and loves? Why shouldn’t 
Mary have told Joseph? Didn’t she 
trust him? In such a delicate situation 
could Mary have depended on some 
one else to tell Joseph? 


The angel 


If she wished to remain with him, 
then she was obliged to explain the 
cause of her pregnancy as soon as he 
noticed it. He had the right to an ex- 
planation. And Mary could not pru- 
dently count on a miracle to tell 
Joseph what she herself had to tell 
him if she wished to remain with him 
as his spouse. Mary does not give the 
impression in her ordinary life that 
she goes about everyday affairs in any 
other than a normal, everyday man- 
ner, even if the events originate in 
heaven itself. 

But does not Scripture say that 
Joseph learned of Mary’s pregnancy 





by the Holy Spirit through an angel? 
Yes! But does this mean that this 
angelic message was Joseph’s first 
knowledge of the event? Couldn’t it 
be understood as a divine confirma- 
tion of something Joseph knew from 
Mary? Would a “second witness” in 
such a question—a question that de- 
mands so much of our faith—be 
superfluous and without meaning? 
Hardly! 

It is therefore completely arbitrary 
to interpret verse 20 to mean that 
Joseph could not have known about 
the divine origin of the Child before 
the dream. If, then, verse 18 states 
that Joseph already knew of the 
miraculous conception (as it does if 
we will let the verse convey its evi- 
dent and complete idea), then this 
fact is not contradicted by verse 20. 

Moreover, this communication of 
the angel about the Child’s divine ori- 
gin is not only a confirmation of 
something already known through 
Mary. It paves the way to a further 
event, as we shall see. It is therefore 
an authorization in the form of an 
angelic utterance which is independ- 
ent of the question whether Joseph 
already knew the situation or not. 


Put her away secretly? 


A second point: Did Joseph really 
wish to dismiss Mary secretly? Cer- 
tainly. And it makes very good sense 
if we assume that he had already 
known of the supernatural origin of 
the Child. For if Joseph had known 
nothing about it, why should he wish 
to dismiss Mary secretly? If he 
imagined there was any immorality 
connected with this conception, why 
the secret dismissal? Because he was 
a “just man” (v. 19)? Because his 
will was bent on fulfilling the whole 
of the written law as the will of a 
“just man” should? Hardly. The law 
prescribed quite a different procedure 
in the case of adultery and immoral- 
ity (Lev. 20:10). 

But if Joseph had no thought of 
any such adulterous conduct and still 


had no knowledge of the supernatural 
cause of the conception, then he could 
only have said there was no cause of 
this conception. Basically, then, 
through a secret dismissal he would 
have run from a question of life, from 
a question he could have solved by a 
simple and obvious question put to 
his spouse. To say at this point that 
Joseph relied on God completely and 
put his whole trust in Him is absurd. 
Man is justified in doing this only 
after he has tried all the means in his 
power to solve a problem. We have 
every reason to suppose that Joseph 
asked Mary—the only person in his 
circle of acquaintances who could tell 
him. His plan to dismiss Mary quietly 
could never be explained by his ig- 
norance of the story behind the con- 
ception. Had he been unaware of the 
situation, we can humanly suppose 
he would have acted differently. 

Now suppose Joseph did know of 
the source of this conception. Does 
this help to explain his action? He 
realizes heaven has sent this maiden 
a child. He has learned she is preg- 
nant by the Holy Spirit. What other 
course would suggest itself but that 
he consider himself out of place in 
this holy drama? When Joseph 
learned from Mary what great things 
God had done in her, he must have 
thought immediately : “I have no fur- 
ther claim on my spouse; heaven has 
claimed this girl; I must retire from 
the scene if I am a just man.” And 
so that this stepping aside, this sur- 
render of the betrothal, would not 
discredit Mary, Joseph had to do it 
quietly. 

Naturally we can ask whether such 
a decision would have been good for 
Mary, whether even a quiet dismissal 
would not have harmed her reputa- 
tion. But whatever the situation of 
Mary and the child after a dismissal 
whether before or after the birth of 
the child, we can be sure that Joseph 
wanted no harm to come to her or 
the child. Even in the supposition 
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that he did not know of the miracu- 
lous conception, the Gospel says he 
wanted to protect her when it tells us 
he was for putting her away secretly. 
The situation must have been such 
that a prudent and intelligent man 
would not fear for the mother and 
the child. 

It seems to me then that we can 
safely say that Joseph knew of the 
divine origin of the Child and for that 
very reason he wished to withdraw 
from the scene as a stranger and as 
one having no right to intrude. He 
will not claim for himself the woman 
whom God has claimed for Himself. 
Joseph did not reason as scholars of 
Josephology after the time of St. 
Augustine have imagined : “I have pa- 
ternal rights over this child, conceived 
within the bonds of my marriage, 
since its mother is my betrothed.” 

Whether or not a man according 
to the marriage laws of the time had 
paternal rights over a child of the 
mother whom he had as yet only be- 
trothed and not taken into his home, 
I do not think that Joseph at this 
moment was concerned about his pa- 
ternal rights over the child. He took 
this redemptive event not just as 
something to be fitted into the frame- 
work of his natural relationships, but 
as something which annulled his na- 
tural rights—insofar as they actually 
were his—so that he had no claim on 
the mother and child by reason of his 
natural betrothal and made none. 


Appointed publicly 


Now here is the point we have been 
working toward. The angel appointed 
Joseph to be what he would never 
have been just by reason of his be- 
trothal, the husband of this virgin, 
the father of this child. He is picked 
up suddenly and placed in the center 
of the redemptive drama. He actually 
received from above the Savior of the 
World entrusted to him for our sakes. 
The precise reason why Jesus is the 
heir to the promise made to David 
is that He is the son of Joseph, who 
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is son of David, as the angel expressly 
called him. This is why, too, the angel 
does not simply encourage Joseph to 
do what it was his heritage as a son 
of David to do but commands him to 
do what he himself would never have 
dared: “Take Mary home as your 
wife!” Scripture tells us explicitly 
that he did this in obedience to the 
command of the angel of the Lord. 

Joseph’s relationship to Jesus, then, 
is not just a personal and natural one 
like that of the “brothers and sisters” 
of our Lord. Their relationship with 
Jesus—even though a blood relation- 
ship which Joseph did not have—be- 
stowed on them no rights in the king- 
dom of God. It gives us no necessary 
indication of the holiness of their 
souls, no assurarice of their salvation. 

Joseph does not stand at the end of 
Jesus’ geneology as one of the sinners 
whose nature the Saviour assumed to 
take on himself the sins of the world. 
He stands in the history of the re- 
demption as one who has been set up 
at the head of that new race of the 
living which no longer serves the will 
of the flesh. He is the guardian and 
protector of the Son who came from 
above. He fulfills this office by a 
heavenly command, a command he 
accepted in a spirit of faith and obedi- 
ence. And he is also praised as one 
predestined (though not in so many 
words) because his natural relation- 
ship to Jesus has been elevated by his 
action motivated by a supernatural 
faith exactly as in the case of Mary. 
(Compare Luke 1:45 with Luke 
11 : 27ff.) 


Joseph’s public function 


Holy Scripture tells us clearly that 
Joseph is definitely more than a na- 
tural, physical relative of Jesus. Such 
a relative enters into the personal life 
of Jesus but not as an actor in the 
center of the redemptive drama. And 
Scripture states, too, that Joseph is 
made to assume the role of father of 
Jesus at the time when he understood 
that Jesus is not from earth. When 





Scripture says that we have our roots 
in the apostles and prophets, and 
when it adds that our salvation rests 
on their obedient faith as on that of 
Abraham, we are to understand that 
St. Joseph is included in the list of 
the fathers of our redemption—and 
included right where he belongs, at 
the side of the Child who is Himself 
our Redemption. As Joseph was re- 
flecting on this “conception by the 
Holy Spirit” and deciding that it was 
his duty as a “just man” to retire from 
the scene, the angel indicated the pre- 
cise reasons why he must as a “just 
man” remain: the Savior needs pro- 
tection, He ought to be born into the 
wedded love and companionship of 
Mary and Joseph, and He ought to be 
a Savior who is accepted, at least, by 
a holy “remnant” since His own 


would not receive Him (John 1:11). 

Let us return to the starting point 
of our discussion : the relationship be- 
tween Joseph’s office and his sanctity. 
Only when you have wrestled with 
the statement “Joseph is the spouse 
of the Mother of God and the foster 
father of Jesus, and for that reason 
is he Saint Joseph” does it become 
clear why the Church honors him as 
she does. In the drama of salvation, 
Joseph was summoned to take his 
place as the father of Jesus, to make 
his positive, public contribution in the 
economy of the redemption. Because 
of this we understand that he neces- 
sarily possessed true sanctity—a sanc- 
tity corresponding to the public func- 
tion he performed in the drama of 
God in history. 





Natural and supernatural 


Edward Quinn, “The Renewal of Theology,” Downside Remew, 74 (1956), 295, a review 
of Karl Rahner’s Schriften zur theologie (Benziger Verlag, Einsiedeln-Kéln, Vol. I, 
1954, Vol. II, 1955). 


The distinction between the natural and supernatural in man is even more 
difficult to establish than is generally admitted. Not only is the supernatural, 
by definition, beyond our grasp; but in the concrete, “nature” itself is not 
what it would have been without a prospect of the touch of grace, and a 
“rational animal” given a supernatural end is in his very structure more than 
Aristotle thought him to be. 
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Susanna the martyr 


R. A. F. MacKenzie, S.J., Seripture, 9 (1957), 15-20. 


~ ie people seem to think that literary 
forms or genres are esoteric devices thought 
up by scripture scholars to solve sticky 
problems in exegesis. But the simple fact 
is that the inspired authors of the Bible 
had to use literary forms or genres. A 
literary form or genre is simply the ap- 
proach a writer takes to his subject matter. 
A man composing a telegram, a man jot- 
ting a letter to a friend, and a man mak- 
ing an entry in a private diary are all 
using literary forms. Readers make use of 
literary forms, too; they consciously or 
subconsciously assign everything they read 
to a category. A mistake in the category 
might easily result in a mistake in under- 
standing the author’s meaning, but the 
assignment must be made if one is to read 
at all. In other words, the problem of 
literary forms in the Bible is not in deter- 
mining whether they were used or not, 
for their use is inevitable. Rather, the prob- 
lem lies in determining just what the 
literary forms were. 

With his subject thus clearly prefaced, 
Father MacKenzie examines the story of 
Susanna as it appears in Daniel 13. In 
the past, he notes, Catholic exegetes up- 
held the strict “historicity” of the story, 
whereas Protestant commentators usually 
regarded it as “apocryphal.” They had very 
little to say, ‘ttowever, about its religious 
meaning. But only by determining the 
meaning of the Susanna story can its his- 
torical validity be established. And only by 
assigning the Susanna story to the genre 
of “literary legend” does its religious mean- 
ing become clear. 


Significance 


Religious legend is a literary genre that 
is expressly didactic. It is not pure in- 
vention; it deals with the situation of 
Israel at a particular period in the past 
and may introduce historical figures in 
simplified or confused form. However, it 
aims not at the factual recording of a given 
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incident, but at conveying the religious 
truth of a general situation, a teaching con- 
cerning the divine will and human re- 
sponse to that will. 

The religious truth of the Susanna story 
is the heroine’s conquest of a temptation 
to infidelity. As such it belongs to the 
genre of martyr-legend. This genre is a 
comparatively late development in Scrip- 
ture. Martyrdom becomes a vital problem 
only in a time of religious persecution, 
and the first religious persecution in bibli- 
cal history did not occur until the attempt 
by Antiochus IV to suppress Judaism in 
Palestine in 168-65 B.C. It was then that 
the stories of Daniel 1-6 were collected and 
published, and it is to this period that the 
scriptural version of the Susanna story 
belongs. 

The origins of the scriptural story lie 
outside Israel: the theme of the unjustly 
accused wife and of the “wise young 
judge” belong to -eastern folklore. Its 
assumption into the patrimony of Israel 
means its transformation into a religious 
story in which the concept of God and His 
Law provides the frame of reference by 
which the actions of the human characters 
are measured. 


Theme 


The crucial point in any story of martyr- 
dom is the test, the cause for which the 
martyr gives his or her life. In the Su- 
sanna story the test involves a grave point 


of morality: “Thou shalt not commit 
adultery.” To remain faithful to God, 
Susanna is ready to sacrifice her life. She 
does not reason on her personal prefer- 
ences, nor even on the injustice that would 
be done her husband. She says, “It is 
better for me to fall into your hands than 
to sin before the Lord.” 

A striking thing about the story is the 
fact that the Gentiles do not appear in it 
at all. Susanna’s enemies are her fellow 
Jews, who are unfaithful to the covenant. 
In fact, they are elders and judges, there- 





fore religious leaders of the community. 
This astonishing fact suggests some back- 
ground of conflict to which scholars as 
yet have no clue. But it is remarkable 
that this picture of wickedness in high 
places anticipates Christ’s attacks on the 
malice and hypocrisy of the Jewish author- 
ities of His time. The fact that God's 
instrument of salvation is an unknown youth 
of no official standing attests a faith in the 
continued influence of His Spirit among 
His people and shows how the expectation 
of a prophet, filled with the spirit of the 
Lord, was kept alive. 


In real life martyrs actually die; and 
the innocent, like Susanna, are not usually 
vindicated by an inspired intervention. 
The sacred writers were well aware of 
this fact. It was their purpose to encour- 
age the future victims of persecution to 
constancy by reminding them that God 
does keep faith with those loyal to Him. 
But the preservation and vindication to be 
hoped for must be put off to “the time 
appointed,” when all the sufferers would 
be gloriously raised from the dead, to 
enjoy everlasting life in the kingdom of 
the saints (Dan. 12:1-2). 


The external elements of grace 


P. Smulders, S.J., “Die Sakramental-Kirchliche Struktur der 
Christlichen Gnade,” Bijdragen, 8 (1957), 333-41. 


& encyclical Mystici Corporis states that 
there is no opposition between the Church 
as a community based on love and the 
Church as a community based on law. 
Smulders remarks that this statement has 
not met with the attention it deserves. 
Working from the essential character of 
Christian sanctity, he attempts to show 
that the externals of Christianity, liturgical 
worship and canon law, are integral parts 
of the inner life of grace. 

As a definition of grace the author takes 
this formula: “Grace is the love by which 
the Father renews and divinizes mankind 
through the gift of the Holy Spirit who 
makes it possible for men to live as sons 
of God by granting them membership in 
the Mystical Body of God's Incarnate Son.” 
In other words, by its very nature grace 


is bound up with the Mystical Body of 
Christ. The basis for this formulation of 
grace in terms of the Mystical Body lies in 
the New Testament. There the Father is 
pictured as drawing the Body of His Son 
to Himself through the outpouring of the 
Holy Spirit. While it is true that the in- 
nermost way in which the Father’s love 
is operative is through the virtues of faith, 
hope, and charity, the external workings 
of these virtues are by no means accidental 
to His designs. 


Grace and the liturgy 


Two key elements —liturgical worship 
and church law—now come under con- 
sideration. “Worship is an integral part 
of the inner life of grace.” This becomes 
evident from two different vantage points. 
First, grace draws the whole man to the 
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Father; but the whole man can be drawn 
to the Father only if the external actions 
of man as well as the internal are in- 
cluded. Secondly, Christ journeyed to His 
Father through an external death and 
resurrection. Since Christ is the prototype 
of all Christian life, Christians must imi- 
tate His example. They do so though the 
many ways in which the sacrifice of the 
Cross is realized in their life, especially 
through the Cross-patterned prayer and 
sacramental activity by which the inner 
life of grace is nourished. This imitation, 
so often external, must continue until the 
Christian’s likeness to Christ is brought 
to perfection through union with Him in 
His resurrection. 


Grace and law 


The second key element concerns the 
juridical aspect of Christianity: “The order 
of law is an integral part of the inner life 
of grace.” How does canon law, the ex- 
ternal ordering of the Christian community, 
flow from the internal workings of grace? 
Smulders says that the basic reason is that 
grace is essentially ordered to the building 
up of a community of men. This basic truth 
has been obscured in times gone by because 
of an overemphasis on individual redemp- 
tion. Strictly speaking, not individual souls, 
but the Church as such, is the primary 
object of God’s concern. This does not 
mean, of course, that individuals are of no 
consequence to God or that His love is 
not directed to men as individuals. But it 
does mean that since man is essentially a 
social creature and sincé grace is directed 
toward the whole man, grace is directed 
toward society. By establishing a new rela- 
tion of man to God, grace necessarily 





. . . to see Christ 
John L, Murphy, The Living Christ, (Milwaukee: Bruce, 1956), 2068. 


establishes a new relation of men to each 
other. Once the essentially social ordering 
of grace is seen, the necessary relation 
of grace to law is apparent. 

The standard objection to all this is 
that love and law are mutually opposed: 
grace is designed to establish a community 
of love, not law. The answer is simply 
to deny the supposition. The legal obliga- 
tions stemming from religious vows and 
from the marriage contract in no way de- 
tract from the underlying love involved. 


‘ Rather are they the externalization of this 


love. Law is the natural result of love. 


The sacraments 


Baptism furnishes an example of how 
the inner action of grace is necessarily 
connected with externals. Through baptism 
the Church receives the neophyte into her 
ranks. Baptism gives him the right to take 
part in her liturgical services. This really 
means that the Church takes the neophyte 
with her as she journeys to the Father. 
Or, viewed from the standpoint of the 
Father, baptism is His way of providing 
the new Christian with access to Himself. 
The baptismal character is simply the seal 
of spiritual sanctification, the mark of ac- 
tive membership in the worship of the 
Church. Externalized, this character is 
made visible in the community of law that 
is the framework of the Church. Thus the 
sacraments are the focal point at which 
the inner movements of grace and the ex- 
ternal elements of law and worship come 
together in a unity. 

In such wise is the life of Christ, at 
once an invisible and visible reality, com- 
municated to His fellow men. 


If a man wishes to see the Mystical Body, he need do no more than step 
in his parish church, and there he will find Christ at prayer—the Mystic 


Christ living on this earth. 
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The Ten Commandments 


WALTHER EICHRODT 


W hat is the place of the Ten Commandments in Christian 
education? What do the Ten Commandments have to do with 
the Gospel? Do they still have a definite role to fulfill in Christian 
life? These are the questions that the distinguished Protestant 
scholar, Walther Eichrodt, sets out to answer in this article. 
Catholic readers must keep in mind that the Protestant enumeration 
of the Ten Commandments is different from their own. The 
First Commandment in the Catholic enumeration becomes the 
First and Second Commandments in the Protestant numbering of 
them. The Second Commandment for the Catholic is the Third 
for the Protestant, and so on. The Ninth and Tenth for the 
Catholic is the Tenth for the Protestant. 


“The Law and the Gospel: The Meaning of the Ten Commandments in Israel and for 
Us,” translated by Charles F. McRae, Interpretation, :7 (1957), 23-40. 


+ Ten Commandments were first 
destined for one small branch of the 
Semitic people over three thousand 
years ago. They were a part of that 
people’s complex legal code. Yet today 
they are applied to many phases of 
modern life. Is this application justi- 
fied? Does not the original narrow 
context of the Ten Commandments 
prevent them from having a relevance 
for contemporary Christianity ? 


Jewish iav 


First of all, let us understand the 
precise place of the Ten Command- 
ments in Old Testament law. 

On the basis of their outward form, 
two main streams of the law of Israel 
can be identified. One stream contains 
painstakingly exact and highly tech- 
nical formulations. The lawgiver de- 
fines each particular case. Each mis- 
demeanor is precisely indicated by the 
if clause of a sentence: “If such and 
such happens” ; then in the concluding 
clause the penalty is given. So, for 
example: “When an ox gores a man 
or a woman to death, the ox must be 
stoned” (Exod. 21 : 28). More com- 


plicated variations can be found. The 
great ancient oriental law codes, es- 
pecially the famous Hummurabi 
Codex of about 1700 B.C., are written 
in this style. The kinship of Israel’s 
law with these ancient codes is to be 
seen not only in stylistic formulations 
but even in verbal agreements. 

The second main stream of the law 
of Israel is found in the form of un- 
conditional commands and absolute 
pronouncements giving the regulation 
a decisive force. For example : “Who- 
ever strikes a man a mortal blow must 
be put to death” (Exod. 21:12); 
“Cursed be he who slays his neighbor 
in secret!” (Deut. 27 :24); “You 
shall not let a sorceress live” (Exod. 
22:17). 

It is quite clear that the Ten Com- 
mandments with their mighty “Thou 
shalt” belong to the second kind of 
law—apodictic law. 

Further implications 

The difference in style of these 
legal forms shows that they occupied 
different places in the life of the 
people. The casuistic form in the if- 
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style obviously belongs to the ordinary 
judicial processes of the local courts 
in villages and towns. It provided the 
elders with legal precedents for judg- 
ing the cases that came before them. 
This type of law was also in use 
among the Babylonians, Assyrians, 
and Hittites. 

The apodictic form of law points 
to a different application in practical 
life. This can be seen most clearly in 
imprecations (e.g., Deut. 27). Appar- 
ently the Levitical priests, as spokes- 
men for Yahweh, proposed a curse, 
whereupon the solemn assembly an- 
swered with a loud “Amen” in order 
to take its validation ceremoniously 
upon itself. The work of this legal 
form was consummated by a sacred 
rite in which all the people partici- 
pated. So it was with the other apodic- 
tic laws. For behind the “Thou shalt” 
of all these laws is the communicating 
“T” of the diety that confronts the 
people with a rigorous command. 


Influence of apodictic law 


These apodictic commands have a 
wider dominion than casuistic laws, 
for not only civil and criminal law, 
but religion and morality come under 
their sway. It is presupposed that a 
religious Spirit is active in them, 
a Spirit who determines their whole 
character. Casuistic law, on the other 
hand, is restricted to the dominion 
of secular rights and is religiously 
neutral. In brief, the apodictic and 
casuistic laws represent two different 
sorts of legal tradition, different both 
in origin and in forms: (1) a pecu- 
liarly Israelitic law and (2) a com- 
mon Semitic law. 

These two legal traditions for the 
most part always fulfilled their spe- 
cial function. The religious-apodictic 
law, however, did reach out into the 
realm of the neutral-casuistic law. It 
tended to take hold of matters in the 
secular order and draw them into the 
realm of the sacred where everything 
is completely subject to the authority 
of and where there is no secular 
or neutral zone. This can be seen 
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initially in the Book of the Covenant 
(Exod. 20 : 23-23 : 19). 

What is the distinctive role of the 
Ten Commandments within this apo- 
dictic legal tradition? Basically it 
is this: the prohibitions listed by the 
commandments extend as far as pos- 
sible. It should be noted that no penal- 
ties are given that would restrict the 
prohibition to a particular application. 
In this way the narrower legalistic 
element is pushed into the back- 
ground, and the broader moral con- 
tent is brought to the fore. In addi- 
tion, the Decalogue is not satisfied to 
show the divine origin of its demands 
by its authoritative character alone, 
as occurs in the other series of apodic- 
tic laws. The divine Lawgiver is 
clearly indicated at the beginning: “I 
am the Lord thy God.” 

Since the Ten Commandments have 
such a special formulation, they must 
be superior to all similar forms of 
apodictic law. Consequently they must 
be accorded a special place in the 
development and application of apo- 
dictic law. It is not a matter of chance 
that the Decalogue, and none of the 
other related series, became influen- 
tial in world history. And so it is 
somewhat mor: than probable that 
this spiritual character best agrees 
with the tradition that the Decalogue 
dates back to the remarkable genius 
of Moses at the beginning of Israel’s 
history. 


Examples 


It will be best to go through the 
series of commandments in order to 
estimate the meaning o! their total 
impact on the tradition of secular- 
casuistic law in the Old Testament. 

The First Commandment: “I, the 
Lord, am your God; you shall not 
have other gods besides Me!” clearly 
shows the practical intent of Moses’ 
religious teachings. The people of 
Israel are faced with a practical obli- 
gation to honor the God who had 
revealed Himself to them as the one 
and only God whom they worshipped. 
The First Commandment does not 





deal with a monotheistic doctrine 
which denies the existence of other 
gods but with the exclusiveness of the 
relationship to this one God, whose 
might and mercy have been so over- 
whelmingly experienced. 

Of course, where this exclusive 
relationship to the one God is taken 
seriously, the knowledge that He is 
the only one who deserves the name 
of God cannot long be delayed. Mono- 
theism is hardly a product of logical 
thought in the abstract order; it is 
a practical knowledge that must con- 
stantly forge itself anew against the 
entrenched resistance in man himself. 
Monotheism will not succeed unless 
man takes the one God as his God 
with the utmost earnestness. Thus 
the unique authority of the Old Testa- 
ment God in the life of his people is 
far more important than the nothing- 
ness of strange gods. 

The Second Commandment: “You 
shall not carve idols for yourselves” 
indicates the insight of the lawgiver 
into the spirituality of God. The God 
of Israel cannot be properly repre- 
sented by anything in nature. When 
God is made the captive of any image, 
He is thoroughly misunderstood and 
divested of His dignity. To be sure, 
it is not permissible, even in pagan 
religions, to equate without further 
ado the images of the gods with the 
gods themselves. However, the begin- 
ning of the reduction of the God- 
concept to an earthly limitation is 
always thereby involved. Man strives 
to bring the distant God close to him- 
self and to make him accessible and 
comprehensible. The idolatry of Is- 
rael’s neighbors shows us in a singu- 
lar manner to what dangerous fetters 
religious thought is here exposed. 


God’s name 


The Third Commandment: “You 
shall not take the name of the Lord, 
your God, in vain” forbids any abuse 
of the name of God and is directed 
most of all against any magical use 
of it. In pagan religions, magic is 
the hidden malignancy which nullifies 


genuine reverence for the holy. It is 
the means for bringing the sovereign 
will of God under human control and 
of using it for egotistical purposes. 
When the individual seems to procure 
for himself a way to the power of God 
by magic, he bypasses the fellowship 
of worshippers and makes common 
worship a contrivance for the stupid. 
It is the intent of this commandment 
to protect God in his revelation against 
any crude interference with his lordly 
power and sole authority. 

The Fourth Commandment: “Re- 
member to keep holy the Sabbath 
day” features the one holy day men- 
tioned in the Decalogue. In distinc- 
tion from the Babylonian Sabbath, 
which was regarded as a bad day, a 
day during which one had to move 
about carefully on account of the 
demons, the Sabbath of Israel was 
esteemed as a blessing from God 
because of abstention from work. In 
this regard it is unique throughout 
the ancient world. 


The Sabbath 


The meaning of the Fourth Com- 
mandment is not exhausted by its 
social effect; it extends into the re- 
ligious sphere. Exodus 20:11 refers 
to the Lord’s resting on the seventh 
day and his thereby establishing its 
unique position. In this simple way a 
very important thought is expressed : 
man is not the lord of time, as though 
he could unreservedly rationalize and 
dispose of it to suit himself. The hal- 
lowing of the seventh day—its ex- 
ceptional place in the stream of time— 
is opposed to human rapaciousness 
and greed because it reminds us of 
the e to whom all time belongs 
and apart from whom all of our hustle 
and bustle is fruitless. 

So we find in these first four com- 
mandments a powerful representation 
of the incomparable majesty of God. 
All of the Ten Commandments are 
upheld by this majesty. It has been 
said, therefore, that all of the other 
commandments are contained in the 
first. Indeed, both the inner power 
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and the final aim of all the command- 
ments, which claim men completely 
for this God and place him in His 
service, are in this unconditional 
concentration on the one Lord. 


The neighbor 


The remaining six commandments 
deal with neighborly conduct. It 
would be wrong to set down as a fact 
that the obligations to one’s neighbor 
contained here were unique among 
ancient oriental ethics. If one exam- 
ines these commandments without 
prejudice and compares them with 
the evidences of surrounding peoples, 
then one has to say that the explicit 
verbal regulations of the Ten Com- 
mandments simply lay down the foun- 
dational elements of an ordered com- 
munity life, just as these were known 
in other ancient cultures. 

What is unique about the demands 
of the so-called Second Table is this: 
it is phrased in a form that allows 
free play for an extension of obliga- 
tion beyond the bare words, thus 
permitting one to gain an intimation 
of the boundless nature of ethical 
obligation. It is even more significant 
that this condensed selection of moral 
commandments is inseparably tied to 
direct religious requirements and that 
in this connection they appear as a 
short summary of God’s will. For 
thereby it is unmistakably declared 
that to serve God also means to serve 
one’s neighbor. The fulfillment of our 
duty to our brother is just as much 
the service of God and an unavoidable 
requirement of God as the fulfillment 
of our religious duties. 

This, of course, is a most decisive 
matter: there is no separation of 
man’s life into two different compart- 
ments, the one sacred and the other 
profane, so that the first is under 
rigid standards while the second is 
left to the personal preference of the 
individual or simply to utilitarian 
consideration. This was the state of 
affairs in the pagan culture-religions. 
There the social and economic spheres 
of life were increasingly secularized 
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and ruled by a civil, conventional mor- 
ality. At the most this morality was 
only theoretically subject to the will 
of God; in point of fact, earthly 
power and competition were decisive. 
The Ten Commandments mark a 
tremendous effort to overcome this 
falsification of life that is ruinous to 
man. There are no devotional offer- 
ings to God that can take the place of 
brotherhood to our neighbor. 


Labor of love 


Then further—and this is perhaps 
surprising to us—the whole law, to- 
gether with the Decalogue, was not 
thought of as a heavy load, an un- 
bearable burden. Rather was it re- 
garded as a gift of God’s grace. As a 
sign of election, the law ratifies the 
grace of God that hovers over and 
transforms human life. God’s love, 
expressed in the law, does not allow 
darkness and uncertainty about the 
will of God to exist, as among pagans. 

Thus the commandments are di- 
rectives for the execution of the one 
great commandment of love by which 
God reclaims the whole man for him- 
self. They are practical guides for 
the verification and exercise of the 
love of God in concrete cases. When 
the commandments are understood 
properly, all outward observances of 
this and that particular requirement 
of the law, as if that were all, is 
exposed as erroneous. Each single 
commandment goes back to the great 
commandment of God’s love and 
raises the question whether obedience 
to the law comes from this source. 


The commandments today 


Now we have reached the point 
from which to view the Ten Com- 
mandments in their proper perspect- 
ive. It should now be clear that the 
limited scope and restricted meaning 
of the single commandments of the 
ancient Decalogue need not keep us 
from forming a much broader appli- 
cation and interpretation. We act in 
harmony with the intention of the 
lawgiver when we use these com- 








mandments as exemplary guides for 
the works of love in our contemporary 
situation. 

In the instance of the First Com- 
mandment, for example, we need not 
think of “gods” solely in terms of the 
powers of the culture-religions of the 
ancient Middle East. It is the material 
or ideal possession that takes the place 
of God for many of us. It may be 
money, or nation, or race. Perhaps 
knowledge entices us with the possi- 
bility of world dominion and thereby 
makes us willing to build a finished 
power system to which the life both 
of mankind and of the individual is 
unscrupulously delivered. Wherever 
our faith and trust are turned to such 
powers, the worship and service of 
strange gods occurs and the lordship 
of the only true God is violated. 

It is true, of course, that the gross 
idolatry of heathen religious worship 
found in the Second Commandment, 
is not a very dangerous temptation 
to modern Christians. But the re- 
proach of antireligious philosophy 
indicates where a contemporary 
“image” of God might be hidden. 
Faith in God, so this charge goes, is 
only a form of self-projection into the 
world beyond. There is enough truth 
in this accusation to show that there 
can be images of an intangible sort 
that are even more powerful in vivi- 
fying the hidden majesty of God to 
the human imagination than the crude 
idols of ancient cultures. 


Modern magic 


Just as the covenant people of the 
Old Testament were authorized to call 
upon the name of Yahweh, so also 
the Christians were authorized to call 
upon the name of Jesus Christ. This 
is matter of the Third Commandment, 
and it can be violated by using Christ’s 
name as a cloak for ecclesiastical 
power politics or selfish money- 
making. 

As regards the Fourth Command- 
ment, the Christian Sunday’ is not 
merely a substitute for the Jewish 


Sabbath. Sunday must be understood 
in the light of the new creation which 
is in Jesus Christ. Christ and his 
Resurrection bring this new creation 
to its rightful destiny and open the 
door to the world of God’s peace and 
rest. The Sunday observance is 4 
weekly reminder of this fact. i 

In the Fifth Commandment, wé 
find a sort of normative wisdom that 
sees a reflection of the divine majesty 
in all authority. Here rule has its 
sanction, but also its limitation. 

In the Sixth Commandment, we 
will find not only a reference to the 
right position concerning the question 
of euthanasia (whether it be the kill- 
ing of incurables or the destruction 
of germinal life) but also directions 
for the positive fostering of life. 

Since the Seventh Commandment 
guards the neighbor’s marriage 
against the instinctive passion of his 
fellowmen, it directs us generally to 
the restrictions that God has placed 
on instinctive sex life. Only deliberate 
subordination to the bounds set by 
God and the determination to have a 
healthful family life can turn the 
powers of sexuality into streams of 
blessing and of inner riches. 

The Eighth Commandment does 
more than protect property. It warns 
against taking advantage of a broth- 
er’s need, against all exploitation of 
the weak. It is therefore a guide for 
all social and economic action and 
restraints. 

The Ninth Commandment goes 
beyond the witness of the courtroom 
to the edifying power of the truth in 
community life. This commandment 
is fulfilled only by the strenuous effort 
to bring the truth to expression in 
public life, in political life and among 
political opponents, in order that it 
may exercise its constructive power. 

The Tenth Commandment is like 
the First in its all-inclusive meaning. 
Respect for the existence of one’s 
neighbor, together with all that is 
needed for his life. and welfare, is 
the only way for those who fear God. 
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We thus come to the point where 
we must recognize that the Ten Com- 
mandments have still another meaning 
than that of directing our behavior 
by love. Precisely because they are 
commandments of love, they have a 
judging and a condemning effect on 
us. This understanding of the work 
of the law tells us that in the final 
analysis the deepest concern of each 
commandment is not with a particular 
kind of behavior. Rather its deepest 
import is that God claims each of us 
completely for Himself, that He wants 
the undivided devotion of the whole 
heart. Each failure to observe the 
commandments shows that we really 
have other gods besides Him. 

We can now see how the original 
role of the Ten Commandments in 
Jewish life is re-enacted among us 
Christians today. Just as the com- 


mandments were designed to vivify 
the morality of the times in which 
they were first promulgated, so they 
can vivify the morality of today. Just 
as they were directives for the love 
of God, so are they today. Just as 
they had a judging and condemning 
effect for the Jews, so do they have 
a judging and condemning effect for 
today. But for the Christian, this 
judging and condemning is even 
deeper in its effect than it was for the 
Jews. For by thus bringing us Chris- 
tians before a mirror, the Ten Com- 
mandments prepare us to realize what 
God has done for us on the Cross of 
Christ. And when it is given to us 
to understand that the whole law is 
fulfilled in Christ by the new creation 
of his forgiveness, then the deepest 
purpose of the law’s judgment and 
condemnation is fulfilled. 





Revelation and practicality 


G. M. Dupont, S.J., Foundations for a Devotion to the Blessed Trinity, (Calcutta: The 
Oriental Institute, 1947), iii-iv. 


One meets at time with people who judge glibly that the dogma of the 
Blessed Trinity is not a practical doctrine. I wonder if these people are 
fully aware of what they say. Is it with them a question of ignorance, or 
a question of loose vocabulary? . . . It would seem to stand to reason that 
when divine Providence chose to reveal to us the mystery of the Blessed 
Trinity, He had some purpose in mind—not the purpose of offering an 
abstraction to our intelligence, but of providing our heads and hearts with 
something livable, useful in action and fruitful in results. We may be quite 
sure that none of God’s works is useless, least of all His revelation. 
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“Until He come” 


A. J. Kenny, “Until He Come: Eschatology and the Eucharist,” Clergy Review, 


41 (1956), 514-26. 


W..2: has become of the Parousia in the 
Church today? Father Kenny asks this 
question and points to an answer. 

The dogma of the Second Coming of our 
Lord does not figure prominently in con- 
temporary Christianity. If Christians talk 
about it at all, they do not call it the “Com- 
ing of Christ,” or the “Day of the Lord,” 
but “the Last Day” of the world. It is an 
object of dread rather than hope. 

But the early Christians never stopped 
talking of it. We have but to read the let- 
ters of St. Paul to realize this. St. Paul 
never speaks of “the Last Day.” Instead 
he talks of Christ’s Parousia: His Pres- 
ence or Coming. It is “the Day,” “the Day 
of the Lord,” the great day of judgment 
of which the prophets spoke and on which 
the Messiah will be manifested in all 
His glory. 


Change in emphasis 


Why this difference? Is Christianity 
not the same thing for us as it was for 
Paul? In the first place, much of what 
Paul meant by Parousia is the same as 


what modern Christians mean by 
“Heaven.” The fundamental thought is 
the same; but when we speak of “going 
to Christ” rather than of “Christ’s coming 
to us,” we have changed the emphasis. 

If the Parousia does not hold the cen- 
tral place in contemporary Christian 
thought as it did in the first days of 
Christianity, what does? Father Kenny 
says that if any one dogma can be said to 
do so, surely it is the dogma of the 
Eucharist. Does this mean that we have 
distorted the message handed down to us 
by the first Christians? No, because for 
the earliest Christians the Eucharist and 
the Parousia were so closely connected as 
to become almost two aspects of a single 
reality. 

The earliest mention of the Eucharist 
in Christian literature is 1 Cor. 11 :26: 
“As often as you eat this bread and drink 
of the cup, you proclaim the death of the 
Lord, until He come.” 


In describing the Eucharist explicitly 
as something which proclaims the death 
of the Lord until His coming, St. Paul 
must mean that it is connected in a special 
way with His coming: that it is a sacra- 
ment of waiting—a link between the death 
in the past and the Parousia in the future. 
Like the Parousia the Eucharist is a 
judgment. For, the Eucharist when 
wrongly used brings condemnation. Rightly 
used, with proper self-examination, it en- 
sures acquittal and liberation from the tem- 
poral trials which are God’s chastisments. 


Sacrament of waiting 


There are traces of the Parousia—Euch- 
arist relationship in the liturgy. The 
Hosannas and the Benedictus qui venit in 
the Mass certainly point to it. The prayer 
after the Consecration, beginning Unde et 
memores, reminds us that the Mass is a 
memorial not only of the Passion but 
also of the Resurrection and Ascension. 
This difference in emphasis is not trifling. 
In the thought of St. Paul, for example, 
the Resurrection had far greater eschato- 
logical significance than the Passion. For 
St. Paul appropriates the negative effects 
of Christ’s work to the Cross, and the 
positive effects to the Resurrection. The 
Resurrection is the inauguration of Christ’s 
reign which will reach its climax at the 
Parousia. Thus the prayer, Unde et 
memores, is a reminder that the Mass is a 
memorial of Christ reigning as well as of 
Christ suffering. 

Perhaps, Father Kenny says, the clearest 
surviving trace of the primitive eschatologi- 
cal background to the Eucharist is the 
practice of going to Mass on Sunday. For 
the early Christian, Sunday was the first 
day of a new week of creation which had 
begun with the Resurrection of Christ. And 
so they would meet early Sunday morning 
to await His coming. But He never came, 
so they would celebrate the Eucharist— 
pledge of His future coming and foretaste 
of the wedding-feast of Heaven. 
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Clearly then, there are traces of the 
Parousia in the liturgy of the Eucharist. 
But what has happened to it in theology? 
Father Kenny maintains that the lack of 
emphasis on the Parousia in theology is 
mostly an accident of history. Since the 
Reformation, the theology of the Mass has 
been formed on the Tridentine definitions. 
Trent was concerned to defend the dogma 
of the Eucharist against those who said the 
Mass was nothing more than a memorial 
service. And so we have clear definitions 
of the relation of the Mass to the Passion. 
But of the relation of the Mass to the 
Resurrection, or to the Parousia, nothing 
was defined for nothing had been denied. 

Parousia and theology 

If the question is asked then, exactly 
how the Eucharist is related to the Parou- 


Composure and the Liturgy 


Romano Guardini, “The Sound of Silence,” Jubilee, (February, 1056), 26-27. 


sia, it is not surprising that we cannot give 
a complete answer. It may take as long to 
develop this aspect of the Mass as it did 
to develop the Passion relationship. The 
Tridentine definitions of the Mass-Calvary 
relationships offer a beginning: the Mass 
is a reminder, a representation, and an ap- 
plication of the Sacrifice of the Cross. 
Could it not also have the same three re- 
lationships to the Parousia? The author of- 
fers this only as a suggestion. The escha- 
tological theology of the Eucharist is still 
to be written. 

The implications of such an outlook on 
the Eucharist for private devotion and for 
the liturgy cannot be underestimated. It 
may bring back something of the deeply 
moving words of the early liturgy: “Ma- 
ranatha !”—“Come, Lord Jesus!” 


. . . Composure is the spiritual man’s “inhalation,” by which, from deep 
within, he collects his scattered self and returns to his center. . . . Only the 
composed person ... can be seriously addressed as one capable of replying. 
Only he is genuinely affected by what life brings him, for he alone is 
awake, aware. Once composure has been established, the liturgy is possible. 
Not before. It is not much use to discuss Holy Scripture, the deep signifi- 
cance of symbols, and the vitality of the liturgical renewal if the pre- 
requisite of earnestness is lacking. Without it, even the liturgy deteriorates 
to something “interesting,” a passing vogue. 





The Trinity in St. Paul 


In the Apostles’ Creed we confess, first and foremost, belief in 
the Blessed Trinity. But is the primordial object of our 
Christian faith the Blessed Trinity, or ts it the salvation brought 
to us by Christ? From an examination of St. Paul's writings, 
Father Duquoc concludes that it is the Blessed Trinity. Omitting 
his exegesis, we present his conclusions. 


“Le dessein salvifique et la révélation de la trinité en Saint Paul,” Lamiére et Vie, 


29 (1956), 643-70. 


S. Paul does not treat expressly 
of the Blessed Trinity. However, he 
does make many allusions to this 
mystery. Very clear ones are found 
in the more than forty “tripartite 
formulas.” In these God the Father, 
Christ, and the Spirit cooperate di- 
versely in some one work. As an 
example of these “formulas” consider 
the following: “When the proper 
time came, God sent his Son, born of 
a woman, and made subject to law, 
to ransom those who were subject to 
law, so that we might receive adop- 
tion. And because you are sons, God 
has sent into our hearts the Spirit of 
his Son with the cry, ‘Abba!’ that is, 
Father” (Gal. 4:4-6). Some other 
instances are: 1 Cor. 2:7ff.; 1 Cor. 
12:4-6; 2 Cor. 13:13; Rom. 5:1-5; 
and Eph. 1:3-15. 

Now it is not so much the large 
number of tripartite formulas as the 
variety of contexts in which they are 
placed which reveals the singular im- 
portance of Trinitarian belief in St. 
Paul’s mind. The formula is worked 
into contexts about sanctification, wis- 
dom, revelation, charisms, unity, bap- 
tism, the Church, and the overall plan 
of salvation. God in all His actions 
for man is revealed as three Persons. 
However, the formulas seem to focus 
on the interdependence of the Persons 
in accomplishing our salvation, not 


on the inner life of God. Do the tri- 
partite formulas also reveal God-in- 
Himself? 

For our answer let us look into 
what Paul says about (1) the gifts 
of salvation attributed to each of the 
divine Persons, (2) their roles in the 
tripartite formulas, and (3) their 
names. Examining these things, we 
will come to know the mystery of 
God-in-Himself. 


Salvation and the divine Persons 


St. Paul links the gifts of salvation 
with the divine Persons in many con- 
fusingly different ways. At first 
glance, for example, it seems that 
Paul attributes the theological virtues 
of faith, hope, and charity haphazardly 
to any of the three. But he has a good 
reason for doing this. 

In trying to show salvation as a 
pure gift from the Father, he attrib- 
utes charity to the Father, whose love 
is the origin of all salvation. Dwelling 
on the visible embodiment of this 
love, he attributes charity to the Son, 
who redeems us by love. 

Similarly for faith: its object is 
either the Father or the Gospel of 
His Son. 

In short, when Paul attributes the 
gifts of salvation to the Father or to 
Christ, he has in view the objective 
order of salvation. On the other hand, 
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when he turns his attention to us 
Christians, he thinks of the principle 
and source of the Christians’ faith and 
love and hope as the Holy Spirit. 
Here he has in mind the subjective 
order of salvation. 

Some say that the Apostle connects 
hope exclusively with the Spirit. In 
reality, he founds hope on the promise 
of the Father (cf. Rom. 15:13). 
Strong in this promise, we Christians 
await the glory shown in the risen 
Christ. But we also already are in 
possession of it: salvation has begun, 
the promise is already partly fulfilled. 
We Christians have a pledge, and this 
is the Spirit of the promise. Through 
Him, God has raised up Jesus from 
the dead. He is given to us as the 
source of our new life in Christ, the 
germ of our own resurrection. Here 
again we have an objective state of 
things, but also a subjective source 
in the heart of the Christian. 

And so, no one work of salvation 
is restricted to one particular Person. 
All the Persons, each in His own 
way, have a part to play in every 
work. 

From all eternity, God the Father 
lovingly works out His saving plan. 
He is the origin and end of the work 
of salvation. He sends His Son, who 
shares His glory as Son with adopted 
brothers. The Father accomplishes 
the redemption by sending His Spirit, 
who is the Spirit of His Son. The 
Spirit effectively unites men with 
God the Father by making them like 
His Son. He gives men power to act 
in a divine way and play the part of 
sons before God. 


The divine names 


These roles of the three divine 
Persons are intimately linked with 
their names. 

What do the names Father, Son, 
and Spirit mean? In describing the 
relations between God the Father and 
Christ, St. Paul says “God and His 
Son” and “the Father of our Lord,” 
but never “the Father and the Son.” 
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Why does he never use the term 
“Father” along with “Son”? 


God the Father 


By not using “Father” in the same 
phrase with “Son,” Paul is emphasiz- 
ing the “God-dealing-with-men” view- 
point. How can we say this? 

An example will clarify the matter. 
Within, say, the John Smith family, 
the name Smith is unnecessary, and 
John is known to his son simply as 
“Father.” He calls his son simply 


“Son.” To outsiders they are Mr. 


John Smith and Dick Smith. To Mr. 
Smith’s friends, they are John Smith 
and his son. To Dick Smith’s friends, 
they are Dick Smith and his father. 

So, too, with the Blessed Trinity: 
“Father” and “Son” are “within-the- 
family” terms. We outsiders call 
them “God and His Son” or “our 
Lord and His Father”—according to 
whose divinity we want to emphasize. 

The early Christians cannot afford 
to forget that Christ is divine, and so 
St. Paul calls him “Lord.” “Lord” 
(Kyrios) is the Greek translation of 
the Hebrew “Yahweh.” Therefore, 
it stresses Christ’s divine relation to 
the Christian community. 

Since “Lord” has been largely 
taken over by Christ, Paul needs 
another term that will give the Father 
His due in the eyes of his Christians. 
The word “Father” does not itself 
imply a divine Person. Coining 
“lordly Father” or “paternal Lord,” 
we get back to what the Hebrews 
meant by “Yahweh,” and so back to 
“Kyrios” and “Lord.” 

The term “God” evokes the force, 
the power, and the glory of the Cre- 
ator. And so Paul uses “God” with- 
out qualification for God the Father. 
The expression “Father of our Lord” 
also gives to “God the Father” the 
sovereignty of “lordship” that He had 
as “Yahweh” in the Old Testament. 
For the Lord Himself (Christ) de- 
pends upon Him as Son. 

Of course, Paul also insists that 





Jesus is divine and that there is only 
one God. The “Lord” who is depend- 
ent on the Father is, in Paul’s eyes, 
always the incarnate Son, not the Son 
in “God-in-Himself.” By studying 
the term “Son,” we shall become 
convinced that the term “Father” re- 
fers to God’s own inner life, not 
merely to His sovereignty over the 
Son as man. 


Son 


“Son,” even incarnate Son, does 
describe Christ the Lord in His rela- 
tion to God. The Apostle uses this 
title, “Son,” to show the nature of 
the divine intervention for our salva- 
tion. He suggests the love of the 
Father for men: He did not hesitate 
to deliver His own Son for our 
salvation. 

If “Son” means dependence, it even 
more strongly means intimacy (Col. 
1:13, the beloved Son)—intimacy of 
a special kind! It means sonship in 
God-in-Himself. For what grounds 
would there be for God’s kindness in 
saving us if the Son were not really 
“Son”? St. Paul calls us adopted 
sons because of our assimilation to 
Jesus — but never calls Jesus 
“adopted” Son. And so Jesus enjoys 
a unique relationship to God, best 
expressed as sonship. 

But did the Apostle consciously 
seek to base the God-dealing-with- 
man role of Christ upon His God-in- 
Himself position, His “being” in the 
bosom of God? 

St. Paul (Col. 1:15-20) involves 
the Son not only in the work of sal- 
vation but also in the work of crea- 
tion. Christ is “the image of God.” 
What does he mean? Paul speaks of 
Christ as pre-existing, but never for- 
gets Him as a unique historical per- 
sonage, the Son of God made man. 
It is this individual being in the flesh 
who is “the image of the invisible 
God.” In antiquity, “image” signified 
a “revelation” of an essence, a revela- 
tion that itself shared in the substance 
of the object made known. The image 


is the appearance of the reality. In 
this sense, is it not true that to say 
Christ is image is to say that He is 
Son? And if Christ is the “image of 
God,” is this not what He was even 
in His pre-existence? It seerns that 
Paul means this when he writes: God 
the Father generates in Christ His 
own image. 

Such an interpretation is based on 
the Old Testament, especially on the 
sapiential writings and, in particular, 
on Prov. 8:22: “The Lord created 
me in the beginning of His ways, the 
first of His works.” We prefer “cre- 
ated” to “‘possessed” in this text. If 
this choice is well-founded, the idea 
of generation is related to that of 
Wisdom, and thus to the idea of an 
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Himself status. This greatly facili- 
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mystery, as presented to us in the 
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Spirit 


The term “Spirit” has a long and 
curious history in the Old Testament. 
Paul drew upon this history. For in 
Paul we find the notion as the 
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11:9) and Ezekiel (36:26) in their 
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day see in it the force which opposes 
evil within man. The “spirit” is the 
power of re-creation, as, at the dawn 
of the world, it was the power of 
creation. The Messiah will be a 
bearer of the Spirit (Isa. 42:1), and 
the Spirit will be poured out among 
men (Isa. 32:15, 44:3; Ezek. 11:9; 
39:29; Joel 3:1-5). It will change 
man’s heart of stone into a heart of 
flesh (Ezek. 36:26). Pentecost saw 
the realization of this outpouring. 

Paul takes up these themes. The 
Spirit is the power of a new life in 
the heart of each Christian, just as 
it was in Christ to bring Him through 
the resurrection to glory. It is the 
Spirit of God and of the Son. 

We can conclude that the tripartite 
formulas put the early Christological 
confessions of faith in their proper 


“Liturgically minded” 


Clifford Howell, S. J., Of Sacraments and Sacrifice, (Collegeville: Liturgical Press, 
1952), 162. 


setting. From Paul’s first Christ- 
ological formulation on (I Thes. 
1:9-10), he locates them completely 
within the redemptive plan of God. 
It is this whole context that gives 
Christology its true meaning. 

God reveals Himself in His saving 
actions toward men as three Per- 
sons, and this salvation is realized in 
Christ. God-dealing-with-men in 
Paul’s tripartite formulas leads us 
inevitably to the Trinity of God-in- 
Himself. The mystery of Christ and 
the mystery of the Trinity are two 
mysteries joined in revelation, be- 
cause God, in saving man, manifests 
who He is. 

The Apostles’ Creed describes the 
plan of salvation. In this plan God 
tells us His intimate mystery. In 
saving us, God reveals Himself for 
what He is: Father, Son, and Spirit. 


The very minimum mental equipment which people need before they can be 
said to be “liturgically minded” would be, I think: 

a) some realization of the true nature of the supernatural; 

b) some grasp of the Mystical Body doctrine; 

c) a clear view of the mediatorship or priesthood of Christ; 

d) some understanding of their own share in this priesthood; 

e) an apprehension of sacrifice as the supreme act of worship; 

f) an appreciation of corporate worship. 
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A gift subscription 
fer a missionary... 


Mwanza, AFRICA 
Bishop’s Residence 
25 August 1958 


Dear Father, 


Might I ask a very great favor. . . 
could you send us back numbers of 
your excellent periodical for our dioc- 
esan library to enable our seminary 
staff to keep abreast of the recent 
developments in theology? In this 
way you would be a real help to- 
wards the development of the young 
African Church. 


If it would be possible to find a 
good benefactor who would be willing 
to send us THEOLOGY DIGEST 
regularly, we would be very, very 
grateful! 

Joseph J. Blomjous 
Bishop of Mwanza 


Can you help Bishop Blomjous or 
one of the numerous other mission- 
aries requesting THEOLOGY DIGEST? 


SEND $2.25 
(3 yrs. $6.00, 5 yrs. $10.00) 


To 


THEOLOGY DIGEST 
1015 Central St. 
Kansas City 5, Mo. 


We will send you the name and address 
of the Missionary you are helping and 
will mail him a gift card from you. 
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SACRAMENTAL 
THEOLOGY 


by Clarence McAuliffe, S.J. 


$6.00 


This book is a forthright attempt 
to raise the religion courses of 
our universities and colleges to 
the level of genuine theology. 
No other original book in English 
equals it in the comprehensive- 
ness and clarity with which it 
treats of dogmatic sacramental 
theology. Sacramental Theology 
is as complete as the average 
seminary manual, yet designed 
for college and university stu- 
dents. It is orderly, clear, con- 
cise but comprehensive. Theo- 
logical seminarians hampered by 
the Latin language will find this 
an indispensable ally. 


THE CHURCH 
TEACHES 


by Jesuit Fathers of St. Mary’s 
College, St. Marys, Kansas 


$5.75 


Documents of the Church in 
English translation, clarified by 
informative notes that set each 
of the statements against its back- 
ground in time, and against the 
heresies to which each was an 
answer. Cross references, refer- 
ences to the sources, detailed 
topical and subject indexes—all 
help for handy reference. The 
Church Teaches supplies a first- 
hand acquaintance with the 
teaching authority of the Church. 


Student edition, $4.00 
HERDER OF ST. LOUIS 


15 & 17 South Broadway 
ST. LOUIS 2, MO. 





FROM SHEED & WARD'S FALL LIST 


THE WORLD TO COME 
by Robert W. Gleason, S.J. 
Combines valuable speculative insights with 
the historical development of eschatology. 
Theologians will welcome its scholarship, 
teachers its ordered mastery of subject, lay 
people its clarity of presentation. $3.00 


THE HOLY RULE 
by Dom Hubert van Zeller, O.S.B. 
A lively and loving commentary on the rule 


of St. Benedict, the “charter of the spiritual 
life.” $7.50 


NOTABLE REPRINTS: 
CATHOLICISM 
A Study of Dogma in Relation to the 
Corporate Destiny of Mankind 


by Henri de Lubac, S.J. 


Father de Lubac shows how Catholicism not 
only ennobles personal values but also 
offers eternal answers to the social prob- 
lems which bedevil modern man. A master- 
piece of “the new apologetic.” $4.00 


A RETREAT FOR PRIESTS 
by Msgr. Ronald Knox 
“. . . Any priest who fails to read this is 


missing out on a great experience.’—The 
Homiletic and Pastoral Review. $3.00 


AMERICAN CATHOLIC 
DILEMMA 
An Inquiry Into the Intellectual Life 
by Thomas F. O’Dec 


With a Foreword 
by Rev. Gustave Weigel, S.J. 


A balanced sociological analysis of what 
some Catholic spokesmen have considered 
the intellectual failure of American Cathol- 
icism. The author is an associate professor 
at Fordham, and has taught «? M.LT. and 
Utah. $3.00 


FROM KARL MARX TO 
JESUS CHRIST 
by Ignace Lepp 


Father Lepp makes the appeal of Com- 
munism to idealistic young European intellec- 
tuals wonderfully clear. He himself left home 
at 16 to work for the Communists—and this, 
he now says, was his first step toward the 
priesthood. $3.75 


A GUIDE TO 
THE CITY OF GOD 
by Marthinus Versfeld 
An excellent study of St. Augustine’s great 


book and of the great mind that pro- 
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New and Recent Books 
FOR THEOLOGICAL LIBRARIES 


THE CATHOLIC CHURCH AND SALVATION 

In the Light of Recent Pronouncements the See 
By Msgr. Joseph Clifford Fenton. study of the Catholic dogma of sal- 
vation in the light of magisterial documents and historical backgrounds. 
In the first part of the book Msgr. Fenton presents, comments upon and 
interprets the documents pertaining to the Catholic doctrine of salvation 
and the Church. In the second part, he analyzes the concept of salvation 
and shows that this doctrine is determined by, and depends upon, the very 
nature of the Church. $3.25 


BIBLICAL SUBJECT INDEX 
Edited by William J. Kiefer, S.M. A comprehensive index of all the books 
of the Bible according to subject. Smaller and easier to use than a con- 
cordance, this book is invaluable for any library. It will provide pertinent 
texts for all whose approach to the Bible must be frequent, yet for whom 
a fully scientific volume would be cumbersome, and expensive. $4.50 


THE CHRISTIAN APPROACH TO THE BIBLE 
By Dom Celestin Charlier. Translated by Hubert J. Richards, L.S.S. and 
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who wish to be better informed about the Bible and its background. The 
book also provides excellent guidance on how to read the Bible more ef- 
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A COMPLETE MARIOLOGY 
By C. X. J. M. Friethoff, O.P. Translated by 


last twenty-five years, the 
synthesis of the scientific strides in the field. 


THE PARISH 


to Practice 
Edited "Sduge Rahner, S.J. Translated by Robert Kress. Stimulating 
essays by eminent European Sea eee 
liturgical, and sociological aspects of the parish. 


CONTEMPORARY MORAL THEOLOGY 
Volume |: Questions in Fundamental Moral 
By John C. Ford, S.J. and Gerald Kelly, S.J 


sideration their own moral judgments. 
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